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PART I. 

—^ — 

CHAPTER I. 

THB ^QUIAN AND VOLSCIAN WABS. 

Geoobaphical Position. There were situated in 
ancient times within the boundaries of Apennine Italy 
no less than six distinct races, the Pelasgians, the 
OscANS, the Sabellians, the Umbrians, the Etrurians, 
and the Greeks. The Opicaus or Oscans occupied all 
the country between the Silarus and the Tiber : the sea- 
coast of this district, however, was thickly dotted with 
rich towns belonging to other nations. This race had 
various subdivisions, such as the Auruncans, the Auso- 
nians (in the more limited sense— in the wider sense the 
word is synonymous with the Oscans*), the jEquians, 
and the Yolsgians. It is the constantly recurring en- 
croachment of these last-mentioned nations ux>on the 
Latin territory that forms the great feature of the 
external history of Rome, during the half-century that 
intervened between the establishment of the Republic 
and the Laws of the Twelve Tables. 

Their geographical position may be described in two 
ways : first, with a view to the hills, and secondly, with 
a view to the rivers, of the district. 

The moimtain-wall of the lower Apennines that runs 

* 'Ottuco), Koi irp6rr€pov icol vvp KdKovfitpoi .... ACiroyts. 

Abist. Polit, yii., 10. 
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2 THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

between Tibur and the sea, near Terracina, is divided 
into two portions of unequal length. The shorter and 
upper division extends from Tibur to Praeneste ; the 
lower and longer, from Pneneste to Terracina and the 
sea. The latter portion was held by the Yolscians, 
the former by the .^quians. 

Again, if we look at the rivers, we may roughly allot 
to the Yolscians the territory on the ri^ht bank of the 
Trerus, a tributary of the Liris, down to Terracina, on 
the coast : and to the ^quians, a district on the left 
bank of the Anio, stretching northwards, and reaching 
beyond Carseoli and Alba. This district includes the 
oldest seat of the iEquians on the Fucine Lake (Lake 
of Celano), which lies in the heart of the Apennines. 
Between the Trerus and the Anio, and wedged in, as it 
were, between the two Oscan tribes, were situated the 
Hemicans,* whose geographical position does much to 
show the vast importance to Kome of the League con- 
cluded with them by Sp. Caasius, 486 b.c., which will 
be further mentioned below. 

Two of the most famous legends in Roman stoiy 
belong to the contests which form the subject of this 
section. Coriolanus was the great hero with the Patri- 
cian bards and annalists against the Yolscian, as Oiu- 
cinnatus against the ^quian foe. Both legends are 
too important to be wholly omitted here, although little 
more than the heads of each will be given. 

Legend of Coriolanus. G. Marcius, a youth of high 
Patrician blood, descended from the Sabiue King Ancus, 
and who had won a civic crown at the Lake Hegillus 
when only seventeen, retook the town of Corioli, a 
Latin stronghold which had fallen into the hands of the 
Yolscians, and gained from his valour high renown, with 
the surname of Coriolanus. But when Gelon, the Greek 
King of Syracuse, sent ships to Kome laden with com 
to relieve the prevailing distress, G. Marcius proudly 
opposed the claims of the Plebeians, who in revenge 

* This tribe belonged not to the Oscan, bat to the Sabellian, 
stock. 
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would have torn him in pieces, had not the Tribunes 
restrained them and cited him to appear before the 
Comitia. The Patricians would not stand by him, and 
the hero of Corioli went into exile with threats and vows 
of a terrible return. 

Having gone straight to Antium, he became the 
guest of Attus TuUius. There was then a treaty be- 
tween the Yolscians and Romans ; but Tullius, by a 
stratagem, procured that the Senate of Rome should 
decree the departure of all Yolscians from the city before 
sunset, when the Great Games were being solemnised. 
This was deemed a wanton insult ; and Tullius, with the 
famous Coriolanus, led the Yolscians out to battle. 

One Latin town after another fell before the victorious 
Roman, until he encamped at the CluUian Foss, only 
five miles distant from Rome. Nothing now was left 
to the Romans but prayer. Deputies were sent to the 
dreaded exile from the chief Patricians, but they failed 
to move him. The Pontiffs, Flamens, and Augurs then 
marched solemnly forth, but they also failed. At last 
a procession of noble matrons, headed by Yolumnia, the 
mother of C. Marcius, went forth to the camp, and they 
prevailed. *' O my mother,'' cried he in pain of soul, 
'' thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son." 

The Senate then raised a temple to Fortuna Muliebris ; 
and Coriolanus, returning to dwell among the Yolscians, 
lost favour, and was killed in a tumult. 

Lboeio) of Gincinnatus. L. Quinctius was a Patri- 
cian, who had been elected Consul Suffectus in 460, in 
the room of P. Yalerius, but who was content to live 
like a plebeian yeoman, on his little farm which lay 
beyond the Tiber, somewhere among the entrenchments 
of the Janiculum. His wife's name was Racilia, and he 
was father to Kaeso Quinctius, the wild young Patrician 
leader, who perished, probably, in the desperate attempt 
upon the Capitol by Herdonius, the Sabine. L. Quinc- 
tius allowed his hair to grow in long curling locks 
(dncinni), and from this custom he gained the surname 

o£ * Cincinnattu, 

B 2 



4 THE ROMAN KEPUBLIC. 

Two years after Cincinnatus' consulship, that is in 
458, the consul Minucius was hemmed in by the 
.i£quians in a nanx)w valley of Mount Algidus, and five 
horsemen only were able to effect their escape and bring 
the tidings to Borne. Then the Senate sent messengers 
to Cincinnatus, who appeared to them the only man 
'Y*^ able to save the State, and whom they therefore named 
Dictator. He was found working on his little farm, and 
dressed in his tunic only. Besimiing his toga, and 
, bidding a sad farewell to his Kacilia, he crossed the 
Tiber and walked in state to the city, with his four*and- 
twenty lictors. 

No sooner had he appointed L. Tarquitius, who was, 
like himself, a poor Patrician, to be his Master of the Horse, 
than the Dictator ordered all shops to be shut, all men 
of the military age to assemble in the Field of Mars 
before sunset, and every man to bring five days' pro- 
visions and twelve stakes. Then they marched forth 
that same evening, and made such haste that before the 
night was half spent they had reached Mount Algidus. 
The Dictator then made all his men lay down their bag- 
gage in one place ; and ordered them to surround the 
enemy's camp, and with loud shouts to begin digging a 
trench, as well as to fix the stakes in the ground every 
man where he was standing. The Consurs army heard 
their countrymen shouting, and straightway attacked the 
.^Equians. They kept them fully employed until the 
morning, when the ^quians saw that they were hemmed 
in by a complete palisade, and taken between two Koman 
armies. They then gave up their leader Gracchus, and 
the whole army passed under the yoke. And Cincin- 
natus returned to Rome in great glory, having accom- 
plished his task in four-and-twenty hours. And in the 
evening, after he had left the city with his army, he 
returned in peace to his Racilia and his quiet farm. 

General Remarks. — The year 491 is assigned by the 
common annals to the first of these famous wars. But 
the war must be referred, in all probability, to a date 
some twenty or twenty-five years later. For, observe, that 
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the Legend of Coriolanas represents the deven following 
towns * as having been taken by him in his victorious 
advance upon Borne : — ^Bovill®, Oirceii, Gorioli, Lavinium, 
Satrioum, Velitree, Corbio, Lavici, Pedum, Trebia, 
Yitellia. This account, hopelessly improbable in itself 
(for what could then have hindered the ^quians and 
Yolscians from effecting the total conquest of Borne ?), is 
rendered, if possible, still more unlikely by the date 
491. For then Sp. Gassius f was yet alive, having made, 
two years before, his league with the Latins ; and being 
about, five years later, to make his league with the Her- 
nicans. These great leagues were, in the end, the means 
of breaking the power of the Oscan tribes: and it is 
highly probable that the personal influence of Sp. Gas- 
sius, until his death in 486, kept up the spirit of Borne, 
and prevented for some years any decisive successes on 
the part of their enemies. After his death, however, 
domestic disputes arose, and lasted with great violence 
for the next fifteen years, down to the passing of the 
Pnblilian Law of Yolero in 471. t '^^ state was 
further occupied during that period with the Yeientine 
foe. So that it is far more reasonable to suppose that 
the eleven towns mentioned above fell into the hands of 
the Yolscians and ./^uians during that time of continued 
depression, their capture being extended over a consider- 
able space of time, than to believe that they were taken 
en masse by Goriolanus, during one single march of his. 

It was probably during the next decade (470 — 460) 
that the ^quians first established themselves on Mount 
Algidus, and made that the chief starting-point for their 

* These towns were not given in the brief abstract of the Legend. 
Cf. Arnold, i. 186. 

+ This great Patrician statesman was three times consul. In 
the second consulship he formed the Latin League ; in the third, 
the Hemican League. But in this last he also proposed the riasr 
Agrarian Law, which accounts for the silence maintained concern- 
ing him by the bards and early annalists. 

t Liv. ii. 56. It provided that the Tribunes should henceforth 
be chosen by the votes of the Commons in the tribes, not by those 
of the whole people in the centuries. 
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long-continued lavageB of the territory between Tos- 
culum and Borne. 

During the last forty years of the century there was a 
steady progress of the Latin arms against the Oscan 
nations. 

The year 442 witnessed the planting of colonies at 
Ardea, which, together with the settlement at Velitrae, in 
404, served to keep back the Yolscians from the coast- 
lands. The Dictator A. Posthumius Tubertua, who anti- 
cipated by nearly 1 00 years the barbarous rigour of T. 
Manlius in putting his own son to death, gave the two 
nations a severe defeat in 431 ; and a colony settled at 
Lavici in 418, and numbering not long after its founda- 
tion 3000 colonists, afforded invaluable protection to the 
north of Latium. This town, as well as Bola, had been 
recovered from the ^quians ; and Vitellia, not far from 
Prasneste, was also wrested from them, and colonised. 
Terracina was taken in ' 405, lost to the Yolscians by a 
surprise, and taken again in 399 by the same means. 

Thus, backed by the all -important leagues of Sp. 
Cassius with the Latins and Hernicans, the Romans made 
steady though very slow head-way against the Oscan 
enemy, until the Gaulish invasion broke upon Latium, 
and crushed both of the contending parties. The 
Romans, however, were crushed but for a short time, 
the ^quians for ever.* 

• Arnold, i. 884. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THB GALLIC INVASION AND THE SAMNITE WARS. 

§ 1. — The OaUic Invcuion. 

We have now to record that terrible inroad of the 
Senones into Latium, which took place in 390 according 
to the common date, and which forms the chief land- 
mark in the external history of the Roman State during 
the first half of the fourth century b.o. 

The Gaxtls and the Invasion. — ^This is no less than 
the fifth immigration of Gauls into Northern Italy of 
which we have mention, but it is the first occasion on 
which they crossed the Apennines. They were a branch 
of the CeltSy who in early times peopled nearly the whole 
of western Europe, including France, great part of 
Germany, great part also of Spain and Portugal, and the 
British Isles. Of the two great divisions of the Celts 
into Gael and Gymri, the invaders of 390 belonged in 
the main to the former, being, according to the testimony 
of all authors, Sbnones, whose chief seat was in the vicinity 
of Sens, and whose name is preserved in Senigaglia (Sena 
GaUica), a town on the Adriatic shores. But there was 
also, probably, some mixture of Cymri among them, since 
the name Brennv^ approximates very nearly to Brenhin, 
which is the Cymric word for "king,** * 

The reason why Greek authors, even bo far down a 
Isocrates (bom 436), make ecarcely any mention of 
these vast hordes, is this ; — that the civilised world 
of the period had only a coast-knowledge of western 
Europe, derived from the Phoenicians who navigated the 
Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay on their way to the 
mines of Britain. Even they could have known com- 
paratively little of these Gauls, since the extreme western 

* Garefally distingaish this leader from the second Brennns, 
vho invaded Macedonia and Greece, 230-279, at the head of those 
Gaols who were afterwards known under the name of Oalatians, 
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band of coast was occupied by Ligurian and Venetian 
tribes. It was not, therefore, until the warlike Senones 
had penetrated, not only beyond the Alpine barrier, but 
beyond the Apennine as well, and had thus carried their 
incursions down to the very shores of the Adriatic, that 
they became objects of general interest and curiosity. 
Accordingly, we find that Aristotle, who wrote the greater 
part of his works between 335 and 323, sixty or seventy 
years after the great Gaulish invasion of Latium, makes 
very frequent mention of these tribes in his philosophical 
writings. 

To come now to the story of the invasion : it is related 
briefly thus. Aruns, a citizen of Clusium (Chiusi), 
incensed at an outrage committed on his daughter by a 
young Lucumo,* invited Brennus and his Senones, who 
readily answered the call, to come and lay siege to the 
town. The Etruscans, in despair, applied for aid to the 
valorous opponents of their king Porsenna, and the stern 
captors of their town VeiL The Bomaus sent three 
Fabii, sons of the Pontifex Maximus, as ambassadors to 
warn the Gauls off. A battle took place while the Fabii 
were at Clusium ; they rashly engaged in it ; and one 
of them was seen by the Gauls stiipping a chieftain 
whom he had slain. To a message which immediately 
ensued, demanding from the Bomans the surrender of 
the three culprits, the people replied by electing them 
military tribimes at the next Comitia. Then Brennus, 
marching down the Clanis, met the Bomans on the banks 
of the little stream Alia, which flows from the Ciustimiine 
hills to the Tiber. A panic fear seized the Bomans : 
the sword or the river swallowed up all but the very few 
who gained Yeii or Bome, and the Dies Aliensis was 
never forgotten in the Annals of their military disasters. 

* Count Julian called the iuTaders . . 

mad to wreuk 

His vengeance for his violated child 
On Roderick's head, in evil hour for Spain, 
For that unhappy daughter and hiiuReLf, 
Desperate apostate — on the Moors he called. 

SouTHBT — JUdench, 
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Meanwliile the Plebeian inhabitants of Rome, with their 
families, fled to Yeii ; but the main body of the PatricianH 
fortified themselves in the CapitoL Only the old Senators 
who had been Consuls or Censors, headed by M. Fabius, 
the Pontifex Maximus, devoted themselves for the good 
of the city to the gods below ; and, seated in their ivory 
chairs before the Temples in the Forum, calmly awaited 
the Crauls, who first took them for tutelar deities, but 
afterwards slew them alL 

The Gauls, finding assault useless,* b^gan a blockade, 
which lasted seven months. Now follows the truly 
Roman part of the legend, according to which, Brennus, 
yielding to the effects of the sultry climate upon the 
intemperate soldiers, offered to take 1000 lbs. of gold a» 
the price of his leaving the city. The story tells us, 
further, that while the money was being weighed, he 
insolently threw his sword into the scale, crying, " Woe 
to the vanquished I " but that just then the Forum was 
entered by Camillus as Dictator ; that he ordered the gold 
to* be given back ; and, engaging the Gauls at once, left 
not a man of them to carry away the news of the calamity. 

There is every reason to believe f that the real cause 
of the sudden departure of the Gaiils was the invasion of 
their own territory in Northern Italy by the Venetians, 
an Illyrian tribe. This is the account of Polybius, who 
says not a word of any other : while Diodorus is perfectly 
silent as to the Dictatorship of Camillus, and the timely 
deliverance which he is said to have wrought. 

Some portion of these Senonef) recrossed the Alps and 
returned home, but a great number of them remained in 
the North of Italy, and were, for more than a century, 
a source of terror to the Romans. 



* Here oomes in the legend of M. Manlioa and the Sacred Gtese. 
The pretty legend of young C. Fab. Dorso beloDgs also to the 
blockade. He walked boldly down among the enemy, in sacred 
attire, to perform some Fabian rites on the Quirinal ; and, struck 
with awe and admiration, the Gauls allowed him to go on hia way, 
and to return unharmed to the Capitol. 

t Polyb. a. 18. 
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The following are the most important dates in the 
remaining history of the Gauls in Northern Italy. 

(1)^361. — Thirty years after the great Invasion, the 
SenoneSf in alliance with the people of Tibur, 
ravaged the territory of Etome, Latiom, and 
Campania. 

(2)— 360-349. — ^They formed a stationary camp on 
the Alban Hills, but were dislodged, and made 
to decamp by the able tactics of Furius Camillus, 
nephew of the great Marcus.'^ 

(3) — 283. — ([just before the war with Pyrrhus). 
Extirpation of the SenoneSy and great defeat of 
the Boians, by the Consul Dolabella, near the 
Lake Vadimo. 

(4)— 226-222.— (Shortly before the second Punic 
War). Offensive attituile of the Komans. They 
engage and signally defeat the Boiana in North 
Etruria, at Telamon, a town and harbour lying a 
few miles north of the Umbro. The Iiisuhrians 
are also reduced by Cu. Cornelius Scipio, and 
M. Claudius MarceUus, who won the third and 
last Spolia Opima by the slaughter of their King 
Viridomarus. (The first were won by Bomulus, 
according to the story, on killing Acron, king of 
Casnina ; the second, by Ser. Com. Cossus, on 
killing Lar Tolumnius, king of the Yeientians, 
the date given being 428). 

(5) — 191. — P. Scipio Nasica received the final sub- 
mission of the Boians with the cession of half 
their territory. 



§ 2.— 27ms Samnite Wars. 

Who vhb Samkitbs were. — ^The Samnites, who 
proved so formidaUe to the Boman State in the latter half 

* To these two inTasions belong the legends of T. M&nlins 
Torqnatas and M. Valeriua CoriniB, which are nearljf the last that 
appear in Roman history. 
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of the fourth century B.O., were inhabitants of the broad 
mountainouR tract that lies to the south of Campania : 
and are carefully to be distinguished (1) from the original 
Sabine stocky their parents, who inhabited the highlands 
of Keat^ and Amitemum ; and (2) from the SofnniUs of 
Capua^ their children, who reduced the old Osoan tribes 
of Campania about 423 B.C., and, adopting the Oscan 
language and castoms, lost all connection with their own 
kinsmen. These Samnites wore divided into four can- 
tons, the Caracensians, the Pentrians, the Caudiniana^ 
and the Hirpinians. Of these the first and last , are 
comparatively insignificant in history ; the Pentrians 
were the most important of all, and the Pentrians and 
Caudinians together bore the chief part of the burden in 
the conflict with Rome. 

First Samnite War — (343-341).— This contest 
arose from a quarrel between the Pentrian Samnites and 
the Samnites of Capua, or Campaniaus. The Pentrians 
pressed hard, in 343, upon Teaniun, the chief city of the 
Sidicinian Oscans, who inhabited a lower tract of hills 
between them aud the beautiful champaign-land. The 
Sidicinians implored the aid of the Capuans ; these readily 
gave it ; and then, finding themselves no match for their 
hardy kinsmen of the mountain, they applied to Bome 
for assistance. 

A treaty of peace had been concluded between the 
Romans and the Samnites only eleven years before (354), 
but tins was evaded by one of those quibbles so common 
with the Romans, and the war was inmiediately begun 
by the consuls. Their names were A. Com. Cossus and 
M. Valerius Corvus ; both were Patricians,* and the 
latter was in his third tenure of office. 

343. — Valerius goes to Campania. Cossus to the 
Pentrian Hills. Valerius gains the great victory 
of Mount GoMrus, near Bain. 

Cossus, entangled in a defile, is saved by the first P. 
Decius Mus.t 

* Cf. iL 8, Licinian Latp, and iii. 2. 
t Cf. below, Second War,] 
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of the fourth eeataty B.C., were inlubituita of the brood 
mOuntaJDOUH tract that lies to the south of Campania : 
And are carefully to be distinguished (1) from tbn original 
Sabine ttotk, their parenta, who inhabited the highlands 
of Beati and Aniit«raum ; and (2) from the SamaiUt of 
CapKa, their children, who reduced the old Oscan tribes 
of Campania about 423 B.C., snd, adopting the Oscan 
language and customs, lost all connection with their own 
kinsmen. These Samnites were divided into four can- 
tons, the Caraceosians, the Ptnttiam, the Caudiniam, 
and the Hirpiniana. Of these the first and last are 
compaiativelj insignificant in histoij ; the Fentrians 
wsi« the most important of all, and the Peutriana and 
Caadinians together bore the chief part of the burden is 
the conflict with Rome. 

First Sahnitk Wab — (343-341). — This oontest 
arose from a quarrel between the Fentrian Samnites and 
tbe Samnites of Capna, or Campaniaus. The Fentriana 
pressed hard, in 343, upon Teonum, the chief citj of the 
Sidiciaian Oscans, who inhabited a lower tract of hills 
between them and the beautiful champaign-tand. The 
Siilig^iii.i:;.-. i:j.; I -..il lUl' aid of the Capuans; these readily 
ijilitig themselves no match for their 
1 of the mountain, they applied to Bome 

of pence had been concluded between the 

tlic .SjmiiiteB only eleven years before (364), 

ei'adeii by one of those quibbles so common 

id the war was immediately begun 

r names were A. Corn. Cohbus and 

Con'UH ; both were Patricians,* and tbe 

third tenure of office. 

IS GOL's to Campania. Cossns to the 

Valerius gaina the great victory 

iFM, near Baits. 

1 a defile, ia saved by the first P. 
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[343] — Cosaus then defeats the Samnitea The con- 
suls unite, and gain a great victory near Suessula. 
342. — These advantages remain unimpaired ; but 
Home is paralysed by a mutiny and insurrection, 
both in the city and the camp, of the poorer 
Plebeians. Moreover, her relations towards the 
Latins become suspicious. On these considera- 
tions 
341. — Peace is concluded with the Samnites ; the 
Sidicinians and Oampanians being left to their 
mercy. 
The true history of this insurrection (which, together 
with the doubtful state of the Latin League, was un- 
doubtedly the cause of the sudden termination of the 
war), is to be looked for in the legislation which was its 
immediate consequence. The most important items in 
this legislation were, (1) {enacted by the army), that no 
soldier should be struck off the muster-roll, without his 
consent, except for some crime ; and (2) (enacted at 
home), that both Consulships should be open to Plebeians. 
The first enactment relieved debtors, for all soldiers 
were protected from their creditors ; the second, though 
it appears not to have taken effect at once, put a stop to 
violations of the Licinian Law. 

Thus, then, matters are somewhat explained. The 
poor worn-out debtors, so numerous both at home and 
among the legionaries, captivated by the fertility and 
loveliness of Campania, were determined to get some 
positive relief, or to throw up their allegiance, and make 
a desperate attempt to conquer that fair land for them- 
selves. And the whole Plebeian Order, rich as well as 
poor, had been further irritated by systematic attempts 
to evade the Licinian Law (see ii. 3), and to revert to 
the practice of electing both Consids from among the 
Patricians. 

The legislation above mentioned quelled this insur- 
rection, which was the first caiise of the sudden ending 
of the war. The second cause, namely, the uneasy state 
of Roman and Latin relations, brought on the crisis of the 
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Great Latin War, the result of which was the subjection 
of Latium in 338. 

Second Samnitb Wab. (326 — 304.) CoMse. — Pahe- 
polis, anciently called Parthenope, but which took its 
new name on the founding of NeapoUs a little to the 
southward, was a Greek city built on the Bay of Naples 
by some Chalcidians of Cuma. In 327 the Senate sent 
to complain of piracies committed by the inhabitants, 
as well as of outrages on the persons of Roman subjects. 
Backed, however, by Nola and Neapolis, Pakepolis 
refused satisfaction, and an appeal to the Samnites 
brought a ganison of 4000 men. The city held out 
until the next year, when it was betrayed to L. Publilius 
Philo,* the Samnites leaving as he entered. This was 
alone sufficient to constitute a casus bdli ; but the 
Komans complained also of their abetting the revolted 
Privemians,t and war was accordingly begun, the Sam- 
nites clearly perceivuig that the crisis for settling the 
final sovereignty of Italy had arrived, and cheerfully 
accepting the proffered challenge. 

Great Men. (Among the Bomans.) 

(1). — M. Valerius Corvus, a hero of the First War, 
twice Dictator, and six times Consul. His second Dic- 
tatorship, and his fifth and sixth Consulships, occiirred 
during the present period. 

(2). — M. Papirius Cursor, four times Consul, and 
once Dictator, during this war. A man of gigantic size 
and strength ; he was a popular commander on the 
whole ; but saved himself the reputation of a martinet 
only by the occasional exercise of a rough and ready 
humour. 

(Z.)^Q. Fahius Maximus Ruilianvs, The most emi- 
nent Boman in the Samnite Wars ; defeated at lautulse 
in 315, but conqueror at Sentinum (295) in the third 
war. 

* He was the first pro-consnl, and the first general who was 
allowed to triumph before laying down his office. 

f The Samnito^ on their side, urged that the treaty had been 
broken by the planting of a Boman colony at Fregellsd. 
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(4.) — P. DecitM Afus, the Secondy* afterwards devoted 
himself at Sentinum in the third war, diiring his fourth 
consulship. He was in command of the left wing. 

(5.) C. Marciiu RutUus (iii. 3) First Plebeian Dictator, 
366 ; First Plebeian Censor, 361. 
(6.) Q. PuUUivs FhUo. (See aboye.) 
Great Man. (Among the Samnites.) Caius Pontius. 
Three Periods, — This war has been usually divided 
into three periods : (1.) From 326 to 322, when the 
Boman arms were in the ascendant ; (2.) From 321 to 
316, a period which begins with the disaster at Caudium, 
and ends with that of Lautulsa, and which was, therefore, 
marked by a superiority on' the side of the Samnites ; 
and, (3.) From 314 to 304, when Rome again proved 
superior, and finally triumphed. 

Period L — (326-322.) — D. Jun. Brutus opens the 
war by attacking the Vestiniansyf so as to open 
a communication with the Apulian allies. 
The other Consul being sick, M. Papirius Cursor is 
made Dictator, and appoints Q. Fabius Master 
of the Horse. 
Fabius, against orders, attacks the Samnites near 
Sublaqueum, and defeats them. Papirius's 
furious resentment is quelled by the opioion of 
the Senate and army. 
A year's truce : after which, Fabius, as Consul, takes 
Luceria and the towns in N. Apulia, which 
region was still subject to the Samnites. 
Peace again sued for by the Samnites : who tamely 
deliver up their countryman Papius, supposed by 
the Romans to be the leader of the war-party. 
But the terms offered by the Romans were so 
hard, that war was resumed. 

* Of tbe three famous men of this name, the first delirered 
Coasus in the first Samnite war (see above), and devoted himself 
under Mount Vesuvius in the Latin war : the second, his son, is 
here mentioned : and the third, his grandson, commanded against 
Pyrrhus. 

t A Sabellian race, adjoining the Marrucini, separated only by 
the AtemuB. 
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Period II.— (321-315.) — The Consuls, T. Vetorius 
and Sp. Posthumius, proceed to Campania, in- 
tending to attack Samnium from thence. 

But, hearing a report that Luceria was besieged, they 
hasten along the road from Capua to Beneven- 
tum, on which is the famous de£le Fubcul^e 
Caudinjb. 

(321.) — Here they are entirely hemmed in, and passed 
under the yoke by C. Pontius. 

He offers to let them go, on condition of the chief 
officers guaranteeing peace and the restoration of 
captured cities arui towns. Six hundred knights 
to be left as hostages. 

They agree, and the army returns in disgrace to 
Rome. 

The Senate refuses to ratify the terms, and proposes 
the surrender of all the chief officers who sub- 
scribed. C. Pontius refuses with indignation. 

The war renewed, and Luceria taken. 

But, after two years' armistice, the Samnites expel the 
Romans from Fregell», and Sora revolts to them. 

Cursor and Publilius advance into Apulia, leaving the 
lower road into Campania undefended. 

(315.) — ^The Samnites march into Campania, and 
defeat Fabius^ who had been made Dictator at 
Lautulfie, between Anxur and Fundi 

Fabius, however, rallies part of his army, joins one of 
the Consuls who had returned, and defeats the 
Samnites in return. 

Period III. — (314-304.) — Samnites much weakened : 
Nola taken. Sora betrayed again to the Romans. 
Fregells9 colonised anew ; and a line of colonies 
formed at Casinum, Interamna, Suessa, and Cales. 

Meanwhile, a forty years' truce with S. Etruria ends, 
and the Etruscans rise against Rome. 

(309.) — Papirius, Dictator in Samnium ; Fahius^ in 
Etruria. Papirius utterly defeats the Samnites. 

Fabius advances boldly across the Ciminian Hills to 
the Yulainian territory : defeats the Etruscans 
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near Perusia : and causes the cities whom the 
Vuhinians had induced to reyolt, to make a 
peace for thirty years. 
306. — BoTiauum, chief town of the Pentrians, taken. 
Hemicans, Umbnans, and Sallentines show signs 
of revolt, and are thoroughly quelled. 
Sanmites (with Marrucinians, Marsians, Pelignians, 

and Frentanians) sue for peace. They 
(1) — Lose all territory on the coast. 
(2)— Give up all foreign alliances and conquests. 
(3) — Become politically subject to Bome. 
Thibd Samnite Wab^ — (299-290). — This war, falling 
as it does in the third century B.C., will only receive a 
very brief notice, and that only for the sake of giving 
some sort of completeness to the account of the contests 
with Saronium. 

Occasion. — The reason why the Sanmites took up arms 
again, hardly six years after the conclusion of the peace 
mentioned above, was, that in their hearts it was no 
peace at all, but only an armistice in which to recruit 
their strength. Meantime, the Romans became engaged 
with the Etruscans, UmbrianSy and Senoj^es, and then it 
was (298) that the Samnites rose. They first fell upon 
Lucania and Apulia ; and, old Q. Fabius being elected 
consul for the fourth time, with the second P. Decius 
Mus for his colleague, the war was carried on with vary- 
ing fortunes until the campaign of 296, which was the 
great turning point of the war. 
Campaign of 296. 

Gellius Egimtiusy a second C. Pontius, waa now heading 
the Samnites. Through his agency, a confedera- 
tion of Etruscans, Gauls, and Umbrians was 
formed to imite with Samnium : the Etruscans, 
however, were unfaithfuL 
Fabius and Decius re-elected for the fifth and fourth 
times. 100,000 men under arms on the Eoman 
side. These were divided into four armies, thus : 
(1) — In Umbria, to keep the Sanmites, Ac., from 
Etruria. 
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(2) — In Samnium. 

{Sy— Reserve, threatening Etruria. 

(4) — Covering Borne. 

The army for Etruria makes an advance, and detaches 
the Etrurians, The consuls meet the remaining 
allies at Sentinum in Umbria. Great victory at 
SBirriNTXM. Decius devotes himself ; Egnatius is 
slain. 

JRemaining Portion of the War. The great battle of 
Sentinum, the Austerlitz, as it has been called, of the 
Samnite Wars, was in reality the death-blow to the 
hopes of the brave vanquished. But they still retained 
strength to struggle on for five years more. The chief 
events of these five are, the defeat of the Samnites by 
L. Papirius, son of old Papirius Cursor, in 293, and 
their final overthrow by a Roman army, whose nominal 
head was Q. Fabius Gurges, but which was mainly ani- 
mated by the presence of his old father, RuUianus, the 
firiend of the second Decius, and the "Talbot of the 
fifth century of Home." His son had been defeated 
by C. Pontius, who now reappears for the first time 
since the great ai£ur of Caudium, and the old hero 
volunteered to go to the army and serve as his son's 
lieutenant. The measure was successful The Samnites 
were totally overthrown, and the noble Pontius laken 
prisoner. The splendid triumph of the father and son 
was sullied by the unpardonable murder of this great 
man and heroic patriot. 

The Samnites now finally submitted to Rome. The 
short struggle in 280, when the arrival of Pyrrhus gave 
them a gleam of hope, has been sometimes called the 
Fourth War: but is not worthy of the name. The 
departure of Pyirhus was the proclamation throughout 
Italy of the undisputed sovereignty of Rome. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THB EPIROTE A17D PUNIC WARS. 

§ 1. — The Epirote Invasion C280-275). 

Ptrbhus, whose ambition, beyond a doubt, inclined 
him westward, was called into Italy by the citizens of 
Tarentum ; who, distrusting their own prowess on land, 
had already betaken themselves to foreign aid, and had 
Buccessiyely taken into their service Archidamus of 
Sparta, Alexander of Molossus, Cleonymus * of Sparta^ 
and Agathocles of Syracuse. 

Occasion, — It was on a summer afternoon, in the year 
282 B.G., that the Tarentines, assembled in their ordinary 
place of business as well as pleasure, the theatre, were 
astonished at the appearance, before the walls of Taren- 
tum, of the Roman ships of war. These were commanded 
by L. Valerius, one of the two officers {Duummri Tiavales) 
then annually chosen to conduct the naval affairs of the 
Commonwealth. He had rounded the Lacinian promon- 
tory, and stood across the bay to Tarentum ; and this 
rounding of the promontory it was that principally exas- 
perated the inhabitants, since by a treaty, concluded in 
303, the Komans had agreed to consider that point as 
their extreme limit towards Tarentum. Fully persuaded, 
however, that the Tarentines had a share in the late 
disturbances in Lucania and Etrmia, and thinking it not 
inexpedient to show them that some umbrage had been 
given to Home, Valerius boldly resolved on thiB naval 
movement. He paid dearly for it. Tlie excited popu- i 

lace, readily yielding to a demagogue named Philocharis, 
and all being more or less seamen, took to their vessels, 
and destroyed or captured five out of the ten Koman 
ships, killing the Duumvir. Not content with this, they 

* Ckimmonly called Prince of SpcM'ta, being the son of Cleomenes 
II., but excluded from the throne on his £ftther*8 death, S09, in , 

consequence of his tyrannical temper. 
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marched to Thurii, which had been garrisoned by Borne, 
and demanded the expulsion of the garrison, which 
demand being complied with, the city was plundered, 
and the inhabitants driven into exile. 

The Senate, exhausted by long wars, instead of begin- 
ning hostilities at once, sent L. Posthumius to demand 
explanation. He unhappily arrived during the Dionysia, 
and the story of his gross reception by the citizens is 
well known. ''Men of Tarentum," said Posthumius, 
holding out the sullied gown, '* it will take not a little 
blood to wash this gown white.''* 

On the news of this ag^pravated insult, L. JSmilius 
Barbula, one of the consuls of 281, marched southward. 
But the hopes which arose with his advance were frus- 
trated by the invitation sent from Tarentum to Pyrrhus, 
the Lucanians and the Sanmites having also promised 
large succours. Milo, the lieutenant of Pyrrhus, arrived 
with a garrison of 3000 men, and took possession of the 
citadel The Roman Consul retired to Venuftia.t 

281. — Pyrrhus arrives late in the year with 20,000 

foot, 5000 horse, and 20 elephants. 
280. — ^Early next year, Leevinus, the Patrician Consul, 
moves down Lucania to meet him, Ms colleague 
checking the Etruscans. 
He&aclea. — The armies, nearly equal in force, meet 
near Heraclea, on the banks of the little river 
Siria 
Pyrrhus admires the disposition of the Roman camp, 
and the spirit of the soldiers. The Romans 
baffled by the elephants, and still more by the 
unaccustomed phalanx. ''Another such victory 
will send me without a man to Greece. " 
The Romans retire to Yenusia. The Locri join 
Pyrrhus. 

• Cf. Lays of Rome {Prophecy of Capya). 

f This colony, in Apulia, founded at the end of the Third Sam- 
nite War, with a stafif of no lesa than 20,000 Romans and Latins, 
proved inTalnable to the Romans, eq>eeially after the Battle of 
Heradea. 

2 
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Cineas, sent as ambassador to Rome, fails througli the 
influence of the patriotio address delivered by 
Appius Claudius.* 

Pyrrhus advances into Latium, and storms Fregellse, 
receiviog also the submission of Anaguia and 
Prssneste. Rome stands firm. Embassy of 
Fabricius for interchange of prisoners in the 
winter of 280-279. 

279. — Hostilities renewed. P. Dec Mus, the Thirds 
Plebeian Consul. 

Pyrrhus fails to detach Yenusia and Luceria. 

AscuLUM. — Battle of Asculumy in Apulia, won by 
Pyrrhus, with heavy loss. 

Romans form a defensive alliance with Carthage. 
Pyrrhus is disappointed by the non-arrival of 
reinforcements from Macedon, which had been 
promised by Ptolemy Ceraunus. Ptolemy had 
been defeated and killed by the Gauls (afterwards 
Galatians). 

278. — ^Accordingly, Pyrrhus desires peace, and con- 
cludes it on the occasion of the two Consuls of 
278 sending to warn him of his cup-beaier (or 



* Tfte famous Cenisor. The following passage from Dr. Arnold 
(''History of Borne, " ii. 497) paints finely the great Historical 
parallel : '* No Englishman can have read thus far without remem- 
bering the soene, in all points so similar, which took place within 
our Mhers* memory in our own House of Parliament. We recol- 
lect how the greatest of English statesmen, bowed down by years of 
infirmity, but roused, like him, by the dread of approaching dis- 
honour to the English name, was led by his son and son-in-law 
into the House of Lords, and all the peers, with one impulse, rose 
to reoeivR him. We know the expiring words of that mighty voice, 
when he protested against the dismemberment of this ancient 
monarchy, and prayed that if England must fall, she might fall 
with honour. The real speech of Lord Chatham against yielding 
to the coalition of Prance and America, will give a far more lively 
image of what was said by the blind Appius in the Roman Senate 
than any fictitious oration which I could either copy from other 
writers or endeavour myself to invent ; and those who would wish 
to know how Appius spoke should read the dying words of the 
great orator of England.'* 
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physician), who had offered to poison him. He 
returns all the prisoners and warm thanks. 

278 till late in 27(i.—PyTrh\ia in SicUy against the 
Carthaginians and Mamertines. At first he is 
brilliantly successful ; but fails in besieging 
Lilybaeum, and returns to Tarentum, 276. 

He loses many ships in crossing ; and, retaking Locri, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Komans, 
plunders the temple of Proserpine, a measure 
the memory of which is said to have haunted 
him ever afterwards. 

L. Com. Lentulus and M. Curius Dentatus with 
difficulty raise the legions. Lentulus marches 
into Lucania, Curius into Samnium. 

275. — BeneyElNtum. — ^Pyrrhus attempts a night attack 
on Curius at Benevent-wm, which fails ; and the 
next day Pyrrhus is utterly defeated. Burning 
tow was shot on arrows at the elephants, which 
mainly contributed to the rout. 

Pyrrhus falls back on Tarentum : leaves Milo for a 
short time in the citadel, and finally quits Italy.* 

Sequel of the War. — The issue of this war was the 
final reduction of Italy under the Roman sway. But it 
took eleven years (275-264) to accomplish this great 
task, during which period the following events were 
chief. 

(1) — Tarentwn was taken, and the *'gown washed 
white " by the death or exile of the democratic 
leaders. 

(2) — The BruttianSy Luca/nians, MeasapicmSf Samnites, 
and Sallentines give their final and absolute 
submission. 

(3) — ^The revolted garrison of Ehegium was reduced, 
and summarily punished. 

(4) — ^The FicenianSj UmbricmSy and VulsUUans were 
made to acquiesce in the final sovereignty of 
Bome. 

* He was killed (272) before Argos, by a tile hurled from a 
woman^B hand. 
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§ 2. — The Punic Wars. 

FiBST PuKio War — (263-241). — ^The First Punic 
War may be oonveniently diyided into three periods, 
each embracing a considerable space of time, although 
not all the three put together equal in interest the first 
brief period of the Second or Hannibalic War. During 
the first period, of seven years (263-257), the Romans 
are uniformly in the ascendant : during the second, also 
of seven years (256-250), the balance of success and 
failure is tolerably even : and the third, of nine years 
(249-241), is closed by the great naval victory of the 
i£gatian Isles. 

FiBST Period — (263-257). — The Romans, having set 
foot in Sicily to aid the Mamertines against Hiero, and 
having beaten Hanno, the Carthaginian commander, 
before Messana, openly declared war against Carthage. 
263. — ^Peace with Hiero, who has the perception to 
forecast the destined superiority of Rome. The 
Romans attack and take 
262. — Agrigentum. A Punic ship, cast ashore on the 
Bruttian coast, is used as a model, and a fleet 
of 100 quinqueremes and 20 triremes is built. 
The Romans sail to the north of Sicily. 
260. — Duillius beats the enemy at sea, off Mylae, a 

little to the west of Panormus (Palermo). 
259. — L. Scipio, Consul of the year, descends on 

Sardinia and Corsica. 
257. — The period closes with the greatest prosperity 
on the Roman side. Agrigentum, Camarina, 
Grela, Eima, and Egesta had been taken. The 
Carthaginians were confined to their trading 
towns of Drepanum, lilybeeum,* Eryx, and 
Panormus. 
Second Period, or Period of Reoflus (256-250) : 
256. — Regulus and Manlius, the Consuls, double C. 
Pachynum with 330 quinqueremes. 

* An anuuingly strong forUfication. Pyrrhiu had besieged it in 
vain. 
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Victory of the Bomans at Ecnomua. They sail for 
Afiica ; and taking Aflpis or Clupea, a town near 
the north-east point of the Panic territory, 
advance along the coast towards Carthage. 

255. — Regains takes Tunis; but is defeated by 
Xanthippns, and taken prisoner. 

The Bomans, having gained a slight advantage off the 
Hermsean Point, sail for Syracuse. On their 
voyage, however, a storm, to the forebodings of 
which they had rashly reflised attention, destroyed 
the whole fleet off Gape Pachynum. 

254. — Second Fleet built, of 220 vessels. Panonnus 
(Palermo) taken. 

252. — ^Fleet again destroyed by a storm, on its passage 
from Panonnus to the mouth of the Tiber. The 
Bomans lioiit themselves to a defensive force of 
60 sail. 

250. — Battle of Panormus, in which Metellus defeats 
the enemy, taking 13 chief officers and 120 
elephants. The Bomans refuse FroposaU for 
Feace, (Story of Begulus.*) 

Third Feriod.— (249-241.) 

249. — Tkird Fleet buHt. Lilybssum besieged. Clau- 
dius Pulcher defeated off lilybeeum, 190 vessels 
being lost out of 220. A traosport fleet with 
supplies for the forces at lilybssum was also lost 
by a storm. 

248. — Hamilca/ry father of Hannibal, takes command 
in Sicily. He establishes himself, first, near 
Panormus, afterwards at Eryx, and carries on a 
harassing and predatory series of attacks for the 
remainder of the war. 

The Bomans continue to keep their main forces in the 
lines at lilybieum ; but have no fleet, until 

241. — A Fourth Fleet having been built, of between 
200 and 300 sail, Q. Lutatius Catulus puts to 
sea. He blockades Drepanum. Hanno, a Panic 

♦ Oic. Off. iu. 27 ; Hor. Carm. iii. 6. 
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Admiral, oommands a fleet with supplies for 
Drepaaum, probably much inferior to that of 
Oatulus. 
Battle of the ^gatian Ides, Hanno defeated by 
Catulus off .^Egusa, a small island of the ^gatian 
Group. 
Peace was now concluded, and the following were the 

terms : 
(1) — ^The evacuation of Sicily. 
(2) — The cession of all islands between Italy and 

Sicily. 
(3) — The return of Koman prisoners without ransom. 
(4) — The payment of 3200 talents within ten years. 
These terms were immediately carried out ; and Lily- 

bseum, Eryx, and Drepanum surrendered. 
Second Punic or Hannibalic War. (218-202.) — 
The year 219 was marked by the siege of Saguntum^ 
(Murviedro) under Hannibal, who was then in his twenty- 
fifth year, and who had succeeded his great father, 
Hamilcar, and his brother-in-law Hasdrubal, in the 
command of Carthaginian Spain. The Komans com- 
plained to the Carthaginian authorities of this siege ; 
and, as they met with no signs of intended satisfaction, 
war was declared in due form. 

The four periods into which this war has been divided 
are as follows : the first (218-216), the Period of Trebia, 
Trasimene, and CannsB ; the second (215-211), marked 
by caution on the part of the Romans, who take Capua, 
but lose Tarentum, during these years ; the thvi:d 
(211-207), ends with the Battle of the Metaurus ; and 
the fovHh (206-202), with Zama. 
First Period.— (218-216.) 

218. — Hannibal cbossbs the Alps. His loss was very 
severe ; out of 50,000 foot and 9000 horse, he 
had only 20,000 and 6000 remaining. 

* An ancient colony from Zacynthns. It stood half-way between 
New Carthage and the mouth of the Ebro. The siege is compared 
to that of Saragossa. 
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He crosses the Po near Pavia. Cavaliy skirmish of 

the TicintLS. 
Great defeat of the Tkebia :* Cisalpine Gaul aban- 
doned to the Carthaginians. 
Great defeat at Lake Tbasimene (Lago di Pemgia) ; 

Flamininiis the Consul killed, with 15,000 men. 

Hannibal's policy shows itself in the chains he put 

upon Eonicma cmd Latiixs^ and the dismiRaal 

without ransom of the Italian Allies, " He was 

come to fight for the liberty of the Italians against 

Rome." 
Q. Fabius Mazimus elected Dictator. He begins his 

famous policy of CautioUyf harassing in every way 

without a general action. 
216. — C. Terentius Varro and L. uEmilius Paullus 

elected Consuls. 
Fabius warns ^milius at parting : " You will have to 

fight, not only Hannibal, but also Yarro." 
Great defeat of CANNiB in Apulia. Killed : 40,000 

foot, and 3000 horse. Fabius again Dictator. 
Hannibal advances through Samnium to Capua. All 

Southern Italy declares in his favour. 
He is repulsed at JN'ola, and takes up winter quarters 

at Capua. P. and Cn. Scipio succeed in subduing 

Northern Spain.t 
Second Period. (215-221.) 

K.B. Fabius continued for some years to be, in fact, 
the Chief of the Roman Republic, the disaster at Cannss 
having thrown around his cautious policy such an unhappy 

* A mountain-stream falling into the Po near Placentia, dry in 
summer, but deep and rapid in winter. It was now December, 
t Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem, 

Mox ponebat enim mmores ante salntem : 
Ergo magisque magisqne viii nunc gloria claret. 

EmsfiUB. 
t The urgent distress at this time is shown by the Oppian 
(Sumptuary) Law, which enacted that no woman should wear a 
gay -coloured dress, or hare more than a half -ounce of gold to adorn 
her person ; and that no one should come within a mile of any 
town in a car drawn by horses. 
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Admiral, commandfl a fleet with supplieB for 
Brepanum, probably much inferior to that of 
Catulus. 
Battle of the JEgatian Isles, Hanno defeated by 
Catulus off .^Egusa, a small island of the uEgatian 
Group. 
Peace was now concluded, and the following were the 

terms : 
(1) — The evacuation of Sicily. 
(2) — The cession of all i^ands between Italy aud 

Sicily. 
(3) — ^The return of Roman prisoners without ransonL 
(4) — ^The payment of 3200 talents within ten years. 
These terms were immediately carried out ; and lily- 

bseum, Eryx, and Drepanum surrendered* 
Second Punic or Hannibalio War. (218-202.) — 
The year 219 was marked by the siege of Saguntum* 
(Murviedro) under Hannibal, who was then in his twenty- 
fifth year, and who had succeeded his great father, 
Hamilcar, and his brother-in-law Hasdrubal, in the 
command of Carthaginian Spain. The Romans com- 
plained to the Carthaginian authorities of this siege ; 
and, as they met with no signs of intended satisfaction, 
war was declared in due form. 

The four periods into which this war has been divided 
are as follows : the>ir^ (218-216), the Period of Trebia, 
Trasimene, and Canned ; the second (215-211), marked 
by caution on the part of the Romans, who take Capua, 
but lose Tarentum, during these years ; the thixd 
(211-207), ends with the Battle of the Metaums ; and 
the fouHh (206-202), with Zama. 
First Period.— (218-216.) 

218. — ^Hannibal obosses thb Alps. His loss was very 
severe ; out of 50,000 foot and 9000 horse, he 
had only 20,000 and 6000 remaining. 

* An ancient colony from Zacynthns. It stood half-way between 
New Carthage and the mouth of the Ebro. The siege is compared 
to that of SuragosssL 
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He crosses the Po near Pavia. Cayaliy skirmish of 

the Ticinus. 
Great defeat of the Trebia :* Cisalpine Gaul aban- 
doned to the Carthaginians. 
Great defeat at Lak£ Tbasimene (Lago di Peragia) ; 

Flamininiis the Consul killed, with 15,000 men. 

Hannibal's poHcy shows itself in the chains he put 

upon Eonicma cmd Latins^ and the dismiRsal 

without ransom of the Italmn Allies, " He was 

come to fight for the liberty of the Italians against 

Rome." 
Q. Fabius Maximus dected Dictator. He begins his 

famous policy of Caut%on^\ harassing in every way 

without a general action, 
216. — C. Terentius Yario and L. .ZEimiliuB Paullus 

elected Consuls. 
Fabius warns ^milius at parting : *' You will hare to 

fight, not only Hannibal, but also Yarro." 
Great defeat of Catxtxm in Apulia. Killed : 40,000 

foot, and 3000 horse. Fabius again Dictator. 
Hannibal advances through Samnium to Capua. All 

Southern Italy declares in his favour. 
He is repulsed at Nola, and takes up winter quarters 

at Capua. P. and Cn. Sdpio succeed in subduing 

Northern Spain.X 
Second Pebiod. (215-221.) 

K.B. Fabius continued for some years to be, in fact, 
the Chief of the Boman BepubHc, the disaster at Cannas 
having thrown around his cautious policy such an unhappy 

* A monntain-stream falling into the Po near Flacentia, dry in 
enmmer, but deep and rapid in winter. It was now December, 
t Unns homo nobis cunctando restitnit rem, 

Mox ponebat enim nunores ante salntem : 
Ergo magisqae magisqne yiri nnne gloria claret. 

Bimvfl. 
X The nrgent distress at this time is shown by the Oppian 
(Sumptuary) Law, which enacted that no woman should wear a 
gay -colour^ dress, or have more than a half -ounce of gold to adorn 
her person ; and that no one should oome within a mile of any 
town in a car drawn by hoisea. 
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halo. Of great tnen who carried out the same policy 
with more ability than was possessed by *^ The Lingerer," 
the following names are the chief during this period : 
M. Claudius Marcellus, Tib. Simpronius Gracchus^ and 
Q. Flavins Flaccus. 

215. — Hannibal forms a Camp on Mount Tifata, above 
Capua* 

214. — Fabius sets aside the election of the Tribes, and 
procures himself and Marcellus to be elected 
Consuls. 

The war in Italy languishes : but Hannibal's nego- 
tiations stir up war in Macedonia (see next 
Section), Sardinia, and Sicily. 

214-212. — Marcellus besieges Syracuse^ which falls in 
the summer of 212. Archimedes, then resident 
there, was accidentally killed. 

211. — Mutin (Mutines, Livy)y a half-caste Carthaginian, 
commands the Numidian horse in Sicily, and 
checks Marcellus. Lsevinus succeeds Marcellus, 
and subdues Sicily ; the jealousy felt against 
Mutin showing itself in an order from his superior 
officers to lay down his arms. He becomes a 
Roman citizen. 

212. — (To return to the Continent.) Hannibal takes 
Tarentum. 

211. — The Komans take Capua; and thus, Syracuse 
being also taken into account, the Koman arms 
had gained a decided superiority in Italy. But, 

P. and Cn. Sdpio had been (212) defeated and killed 
in Spain, There was nothing now to prevent 
Hasdrubal, Hannibal's brother, from leading an 
army to join him in Italy. 

Thikd Period (210-207). 

There appears to have been at this time in Rome a 
rising feeling against the Cautiova Folicyj and a longing 
to meet Hannibal in the field. 

210. — ^M. Valerius Lsevinus elected Consul with 
Marcellus. Leevinua proposes and carries the 
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Patriotic Loan^* which greatly relieves the State 
finances. The Aa was at this time only one-sixth 
of a i>omid, instead of one pound, in weight. 

209. — Twelve of the thirty Latin Colonies refuse to 
contribute to the war. Fabius retakes Tarentani,t 
and the Samnites and Luoanians return to their 
aUegiance. 

208. — Marcelliu killed in a skirmish near Hannibal's 
camp atVenusia. Hannibal's opinion : "A good 
soldier, a bad general." The other Consul, 
Crispiiius, was mortally wounded at the same 
time. 

207. — Claudius Nero and livius Salinator elected 
Consuls. Nero was sent to Southern Italy against 
Hannibal ; Salinator to Ariminum, on the frontier 
of Cisalpine Gaul, to await Hasdrubal. 

Messengers sent from Hasdrubal to Hannibal, in 
Apulia, fall into the hands of Nero. He instantly 
resolves to rejoin his colleague on learning 
HasdrubaJ's phms ; and having marched two h/un- 
dred and fifty miUs vn six days^X by the aid of 
horses, cars, <bo., furnished along the road, he 
joins Livius at Sena Gallica. 

Battle of the MBTAt;BUS.§ Hasdrubal slain. Hannibal, 
in great grief, retreats after this battle into 
Brutii Here he remains for four years longer, 
gloriously, but uselessly, at bay. Nero's glory 
blazed up suddenly, and as suddenly sunk, 
before the rising splendour of the great SciPio 
African us. 

* By which the Senate contributed all their treasure, excepting, 
of gold, the bnllaa, and one ounce each for wives and daughters; 
of silver^ the family salt-cellar, horse-trappings, &c. ; of cofperp 
5000 lbs. for each family. 

t ** The Lingerer's*' last and greatest exploit. 

t Livy, xxriii. 10. The reader should by all means consult the 
admirable account of this great crisis, which is given in Professor 
Creasy's "Fifteen Decisive Battles." Cf. also, Hor. Oarm. iv. 4. 

§ A small Umbrian stream, but swollen at this season into a 
river. 
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FouETH Period (206-202). 

This is the period of Scipio. Th^t wonderful young 
commander had offered himself in 210, and had been 
accepted by the people, to carry on the Spanish war, as 
the successor of his slain fietther and uncle. Since that 
time he had conducted matters with great success. He j 

had taken New Carthage : he had rendered the Romans, 
by a great battle near the Guadalquivir, masters of all 
Spain except Gades ; and, what was perhaps equally 
important, he had completely won the minds of the 
Spaniards. During the year 206 he crossed to Africa, 
and concluded a treaty with Syphaz, King of the eastern 
Kumidians ; and then, having effectually quelled some 
risings in Spain, he returned to Rome, the " admired of 
all admirers." Spain had all along been in his eyes only 
a stepping-stone to Africa : and now, on being raised to 
the Consulship (though not yet thirty), he was sent to 
Sicily, with express permission to invade Africa. 

The year 205, in which Leslius crossed to reconnoitre 
in Africa, witnessed a last attempt on the part of 
Scipio's enemies to hinder his career ; which, 
however, signally failed, and it was resolved that 
he should continue his command until he shoidd 
have brought the war to a close. 
204. — Scipio lands in Africa. Masinissa, the King 
of the western Numidians, or Massy lians, joins 
him. 
Scipio lays siege to Utica, and, by a treacherous and 
fearful artifice, destroys the army of Hasdrubal 
Gisgo, and also that of Syphax, who had changed 
sides. Both were stationed near Utica. Syphax « 

is defeated at Oivita by Laelius and Masinissa, 
who is made King of all Numidia. 
203. — Scipio advances to Tunis, and encamps there, 
202. — Haiyiiihal recalled. He lands at Leptis, after 
nearly forty years' absence from his native 
country, nearly sixteen of which had been spent 
in Italy. He takes up his position on the plain 
of Zama, five days' march from Carthage. 
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Battle of Zama ; the Waterloo of antiquity (though 
Hannibal was not nearly bo crushed as Napoleon 
was). 

201. — Peace concluded on the following terms : — 

(1) — ^The Carthaginians to be independent within their 
own limits. 

(2) — ^To give up all their vessels, except ten triremes, 
and aU their elephants. 

(3) — ^To acknowledge Masinissa as King of Numidia. 

(4) — ^To pay 10,000 talents in the next fifty years. 

[N.B. — It obviously does not come into the scope of 
this work to place the Third Punic War side by side 
with the two great contests of the third century. It is 
enough here to say, that it began in 150, and was 
terminated in 146 by the Fall of Carthage. The chief 
Roman commander, who held the sole management for 
the last two years of the war, was Scipio Africanus 
Minor, son of JEmUvus Fatdlus, the conqueror of Mace- 
donia (see next section), and adopted son of P. ScipiOj 
who was the elder son of the great Africanus.] 

Biss OF THE First War. — It is sufficiently clear that 
the first ostensible cause of the great struggle between 
Home and Carthage is a matter of quite minor import- 
ance. If this particular match had not fired the train 
of smouldering jealousy and rivahy, another would soon 
have been forced to do so. It seems, however, neces- 
sary to anything like completeness, that a brief notice 
should be here taken of the event from which the First 
Punic War took its rise. A body of Campanian mer- 
cenaries, called Mamertines, and discharged from the 
service of Agathocles, had taken possession of Messana. 
This nest of robbers rendered themselves extremely 
obnoxious to Hiero, King of Syracuse, and he advanced 
with a strong force against Messana. The Mamertines 
entreated the assistance of Rome. The Centuriate 
Assembly, notwithstanding that Hiero had rendered 
valuable service to the Roman State only six years 
before, voted succours, and Appius Claudius, son of '' the 
Censor^" was sent to Sicily. The really influential 
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confiidaration was this : thai, if the Romans did not help 
the Mamertines, the Carthaginians would. Should Borne 
or Carthage hold Meseana f 

"When Appius anived, he found that Hanno, with a 
garrison, had actually been admitted by the Carthaginian 
party in the town. However, on two successive days, 
he attacked and defeated the forces of Hanno and of 
Hiero. The latter retired to Syracuse, and made peace, 
foreseeing the ultimate issue of the struggle between 
Home and Carthage. Messana was thus freed : and war 
was instantly declared. 

Great Men. — In the first war, Hamilcar ; in the 
second, Hannibal and Scipio. 

(I). — The career of the great Hamilcar Barca, £&ther 
of Hannibal, may be described as having consisted of 
three divisions. The first division lies between 247 and 
241, when he infused life and vigour into the latter half 
of the First Punic War ; the second^ between 240 and 
238, when he had to carry on the war in Africa with 
the Carthaginian Mercenaries, whom he subdued after an 
arduous struggle ; and the third, between 238 and 229. 
These nine years he spent in Spain, of which he obtained 
the dominion over a very considerable portion of it, and 
where he pursued his favourite design, which was, to 
found in Spain a new empire, at once a powerful resource 
for Carthage in point of wealth, and a start-point for 
future hostilities with Rome. This comprehensive design 
he pursued until his death, which took place in a battle 
against the Veltones, 229 B.c. He had a powerful and 
far-reaching mind, as the above scheme of his is enough 
to show. The last years of the First Punic War bear 
witness to his great qualities as a general To the worth 
of his heart the following anecdote is a testimony. In 
243 B.C., the Consul C. Fundanius gained a slight advan- 
tage over him. Hamilcar asked for a truce to bury the 
dead. The victor haughtily replied, ^' That he ought to 
busy himself about the living rather than the dead." 
Shortly afterwards, the tables were turned, and Hamilcar 
being, in his turn, applied to for a biice, willingly 
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granted it, obBerving, "That he warred not with the 
dead, but with the living." 

(2). — The career of Hannibal was threefold. We 
should study the Hannibal of Spain, youthful, but full 
of the most brilliant promise, and doted on by the 
soldiery — the Hannibal of Italy, and the Hannibal who 
worked on undauntedly for his country from Zama till 
his death. Bom in 247 B.C., he accompanied his father 
into Spain at a yery early age, and subsequently served 
there under Hasdrubal, his brother-in-law, until that 
general's death in 221. The interval between that date 
and the siege of Saguntum* was ably employed in the 
subjugation of the Olcades, Yaccoeans, and Carpesians, 
with other Spanish tribes who had escaped the yoke of 
HasdrubaL The second period of Hannibal's career, a 
period unparalleled in the annals of military genius, 
lasted from the passage of the Alps in 218, to the battle 
of Zama in 202. His life was prolonged through nine- 
teen years more (202-183), during which his efforts 
against the Roman state continued to be made with 
untiring energy. After the conclusion of the war he 
vigorously applied himself to correct the abuses of the 
Carthaginian government, and was supported by the 
people in so doing. His opponents, however, had sunk 
low enough to call in a Roman commission for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into his conduct, on the ground that he 
had been instigating his countrymen to join Antiochus, 
King of Syria, against Rome. Upon this Hannibal 
escaped to Tyre, and from thence went to meet Antiochus 
at Ephesus, in 196 b.c. He contributed to fix him in 
his design of making war against the Romans ; and, had 
AntiochuA given scope to his Mend's unrivalled military 
talents, the issue might have been different. He was 
appointed, however, only to a subordinate command, 
and, on the adverse termination of the war, was obliged 
to take refuge with Prusias, King of Bithynia, in 188. 
After five years' sojourn at this court, during which he 

* See abore, p. 24. 
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obtained a yictory over Eumenes, King of Pergamtis, the 
great exile was demanded from Pnisias by the Romans, 
who could not feel at rest while their once formidable 
enemy was living. To avoid failing into their hands, 
Hannibal took poison at Nioomedia, in Bithynia, 
183 B.C., in the sixty- fifth year of his age. 

(3). — like that of his great adversary, the career of 
Scipio admits of a threefold division.* His proconsulate 
in Spain (210-206) forms the first section ; his trans- 
actions in Sicily and Africa, ending with the victory of 
Zama (205-202), the second ; and the third was made 
up, partly of a comparatively inactive period, of the 
brilliant episode of the Syrian war (against Antiochus) 
in 190, and partly of his retirement at the villa near 
litemum, where he died in 183 B.G.t We have no 
space here to give even an analysis of these three sections 
of a most active life ; but they will be found to furnish 
a satisfactory clue in the perusal of any history of Scipio. 
A few general remarks on the two great rivals riiall 
conclude the present chapter. 

Hannibal was twenty-seven years old when the Second 
Punic War was declared ; Scipio was twenty-six when 
he was sent, as Proconsul, to take the place of his dead 
father and uncle in Spain ; and Napoleon was twenty- 
six when he led the army of the Republic into Italy. 
'' In a year," said Napoleon, '' I shall be either old or 
dead." " If the people vote for me," said Scipio, when 
candidate for the Curule .^Edileship, "that will make 
me old enough." 

If it were possible to name a greatest among generals, 
to assign the uptorreia for all time, we should probably 
not be far wrong in naming Hannibal, and giving the 
prize to him. Napoleon alone competes with him. 
Amazing bodily qualities, frank manners, genial temper, 
unbending will, formed the man. As a general^ he had 

* He WRS bom b.o. 237, and was therefore in the fifty-fonrth 
year of his age at his death. 

t According to Polybins. Others say 185. Hannibal and 
FhUopoomen cUed in the same year. 
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Napoleon's intuition and Napoleon's rapidity of execu- 
tion. But what a different and far higher view must we 
take of those faculties, when we remember that travellers 
were few and countries unrevealed, that there was no 
gunpowder, no splendidly-oi^anised engineer-corps, no 
Berthier or Caulaincourt to imroll the faultless map ! 
Like the great Frenchman, moreover, Hannibal was a 
philosopher and a statesman. 

The story is well known of the interview between 
Hannibal and Scipio at the court of Antiochus, when 
Hannibal ranked himself third among generals, Alexan- 
der being first, and Fyrrhus second. He is reported to 
have said that, had he conquered Scipio, he should have 
ranked himself above alL Even in defeat, he was con- 
scious of a genius superior to his opponent's : but Scipio's 
talents were of so weighty a calibre^ that to overcome 
them would be to attain unparalleled distinction. 

Scipio had all the self-confidence of Napoleon : and 
in respect to his religiousness^ about which much has 
been said, and out of which, in great measure, his confi- 
dence sprang, it may be interesting and useful to com* 
pare it with the religiousness of Wallenstein and of 
CromwelL 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MACEDONIAN, SPANISH, AND SEBVILB WARS. 

§ 1. — The Macedonian Wa/rs. 

FiBST Was. (214-205.) Occasion. — PhiUp V., of 
Macedon, was a naturally ambitious man ; and, like 
Alcibiades and Pyrrhus before him, he had an insatiable 
desire for conquest in the West. The battle of Cannee 
had the effect of rousing this spirit of westward longing 
to the very highest pitch. Moreover, Philip had of 
late admitted to his counsels the insidious and restless 
Demetrius of Pharos, a man who had recently lost his 

2> 
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principality of lUyria, as he had originally gained it, by 
treachery. The resiilt of all was, that proposals were 
sent to Hannibal for a treaty. The messengers, how- 
ever, fell into the hands of the Romans, and the treaty 
was not concluded till 215 b.0. The treaty was the 
casus belli of the First War. 
The terms were these : 

(1) — That Philip should support Hannibal in Italy. 
(2)— That, if the war terminated in their favour, 
Illyria should be restored to Demetrius, and 
Philip should have the Roman possessions iu 
Epirus. 
But Philip remained inactive, and lost the golden 
opportunity. Not even when Hannibal took Tarentum 
in 212, and when a powerful co-operation, such as Philip 
could have given, might have turned the scales against 
Rome, did the Macedonian move. At last 

211.— M. Valerius Lsevinus* is sent to wat-ch his 
proceedings. He makes a treaty with the uSitolian 
League ; and takes Anticyra in Locris. 
210. — Galba succeeds Leavinus, and takes ^Slgina, 
which becomes the head-quarters of Attains L of 
Pergamus, a recent ally of Rome. 
208. — Philip makes a successful and very able effort 
against his combined foes, namely. Attains, 
Galba, the lUyrians, and the Thracians. Two 
years of decided superiority on his part make 
the ^tolians glad to come to terms with him. 
205. — Just at this juncture Tuditanus arrives off 

Dyrrachium with fresh forces. 
The Epirotes, however, mediate, and peace is con- 
cluded. 
Second Wab. (200-194.) Occasion, — ^It was not 
to be supposed that a man like Philip intended any 
permanent cessation of hostilities by the peace of 205. 
His real feelings showed themselves clearly enough 

* This is the aame Lseviniifl who was sent into Italy against 
Hutin, p. 26. 
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when, in 202, he sent men to assist Hannibal in Africa. 
This force took part in the battle of Zama, and this was 
the casus belli of the Second War. War, however, was 
not declared until 200 B.a 

Meanwhile Philip was rendering himself very un- 
popular to the members of the Achaean League ; and, by 
the " Treaty of Partition" with Antiochus the Great of 
Syria, he drove Ptolemy Epiphanes, the boy-king of 
Egypt, to seek the guardianship of Rome. The guar- 
dians, on their passage out, had an interview of 
remoDstrance with Philip at Alsydos, but in vain. Still, 
so exhausted was the state by the Hannibalic war, that 
it was with the utmost difficulty the Centuries were 
induced to vote for resuming hostilities. At last Galba 
was despatched, and landed in Apollonia. 

Chief Strongholds of Philip. — The three great strong- 
holds of Philip during this war were, Demetruu^ a 
fortress founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes in Magnesia, 
at the head of the Pagasiean Bay ; ChalciSy in Euboea ; 
and Corinth. These three he was accustomed to call 
"the fetters of Greece." 

Allies of Rome, — ^The Roman allies during the greater 
part of the contest were, the Rhodians, Attains of 
Pergamus, the JEtoliBus (under Phseneas, their one-eyed 
general), the Athamanians, and (after the vote of 198 — 
see below) the Achaean League. 

Nothing remarkable occurred until the arrival of 
Flamininxis on the scene of action. He is emphatically 
the great man of this war, as ^milius FauUtts is of the 
war with Perseus. 

198. — Flamininus takes the command. 

After a slight success over Philip in the valley of 
the Aous, in Thessaly, he moves his fleet to 
Cenchrese, hoping to influence the Assembly of 
the Achaean League, then met at JEginJL 

The Assembly wavers. Philopcemeny head of the 
League (since the murder of Aratus by Philip in 
213), wanted neutrality, but is absent. 

Vote, in consequence, carried for Bomey some of the 

D 2 
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representatiTes protesting. FlaminintiB, on the 
strength of the vote, prochums himself *' Pro- 
tector of the Liberties of Greece." 
A conference at Thermopyl» ends in both parties 
sending envoys to Rome. Nothing is gained by 
this ; and the war is began in earnest. 

(197.) — Flamininns gains Bosotia, and thns has idl 
Greece at his back. 

Battle of Cynoscephai^ (near Scotns9a, in Thessaly), 
where Philip is defeated, with the loss of 8000 
killed and 7000 prisoners. This battle, in fact, 
terminated the war, afc least so far as Philip was 
concerned. He came to terms with Flamininns 
at Tempe, which terms were, 

(1) — ^That Philip should withdraw his garrisons from 
all HeUenic cities. 

(2) — That he should 500 talents, as a first instalment 
of 1000. 

196. — Meanwhile the Senate despatched ten com- 
missioners with the Decree of Settlement for 
Greece. All Greece assembled at Corinth for 
the Isthmian Games : and there Flamininus de- 
clared the nation free and independent. This 
was in the summer of 196. 

He remained in Greece two years longer : his chief 
measures being 

(1) — ^The checking of Antiochus, King of Syria ;* and 

(2)— -The reduction of Nabis, tyrant of Laced»mon, 
this last step being indispensable to the tran- 
quillity of the Peloponnesus. 

Flamininus returned home in 194, and enjoyed a 

* Antiochus paid no attention to the warning of Flamininns, " on 
no account to set foot in Europe," but drew upon himself what 
was called the Syrian War, which soon terminated in his utter 
overthrow. This war lasted firom 192-190, and the final blow 
was struck in a fcreat battle at Magnesia, under Mount Sipylus, in 
Lydia, the Romans being nominally commanded by L. Scipio (hence 
called '* Asiaticus "), but really by his great brother AfricanuSj the 
hero of Zama, who had Tolunteered to ser\'e as his legate. 
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splendid triumpli, with DemetrioB^ younger son 
of Philip, in his train. 

Third Was. (180-168.) 

Earlier Divinon of the War. (180-172.) In the 
year 180 the Senate became alarmed by reports of too 
great activity on Philip's part. He was becoming 
restive ; he had began to work eagerly the gold-mines of 
PangSBOS ; and he had taken Maos and Maroneia, two 
Thradan cities. A commission of inquiry was sent 
out ; and Philip, exasperated at the tone they adopted, 
massacred the people of Maroneia. But afterwards, 
taking fright at his own deed, he sent his younger son, 
Demetrius, to Rome, to intercede for him. The father 
was forgiven for the son's sake, but ordered to quit 
Thessaly. 

Philip, goaded on by Perseus, his son by a concubine, 
became jealous of Demetrius's influence at Rome ; and 
the unhappy father, on his return from a journey to 
Hiemus, where he had been attempting to concert 
measures for an invasion of Italy from the north of the 
Adriatic, signed an order for hia son's death. This was 
in 179 B.C. He soon saw through the tricks Perseus 
had employed to poison his mind against Demetrius ; 
and he died (cursing Perseus) in the same year with his 
victim. 

Perseus, less able, was more prudent than his father ; 
but all his qualities were marred by avarice, and its 
frequent companion, timidity. On Philip's death, he 
began silently to prepare for active war. 

Later Division of the War. (172-168.) 

Nothing worthy of note was done by the Senate until 
172, when Eumenes of Pergamus, wanting more power 
for himself in Greece at the expense of Macedon, per- 
suaded it to declare war. The enemy was well prepared. 
The treasury of Perseus was amply filled : he had an army 
of 40,000 foot and 4000 horse, besides his Thracian allies. 

172-168. — As was the case in the preceding war, the 
events present a dead level until the hero appears. 
In this instance it is Paidlus. 
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168. — ^Paullus starts from Borne with more tlian 
30,000 men, and with a mind most deeply im- 
pressed by the importance of the contest. AniciuB, 
the Praetor Peregrinus, accompanies him, to 
attack the hostile Genthius, King of lUyria, with 
10,000 foot and 800 horse. Paullus reaches 
Tempo, where Perseus is posted, from Rome in 
twelve days. Perseus is well entrenched, but 
alarmed at the fame of Paullus, and by the news 
of Anicius's successes over Genthius. 

Toung Scipio Nasica, who accompanied his relative 
Paullus, by a movement round Moimt Olympus, 
compels Perseus to fall back. Perseus t^es up 
his position on the Plain of Pydna, well suited to 
the evolutions of the phalanx. 

On that plain, the next day,* the Macedonian army 
was annihilated, and the Macedonian kingdom 
overthrown. The battle of Ptdna [June 2l6t, 
168] began accidentally : the phalanx was 
drawn into the engagement, and got upon rough 
ground : and the day ended with the result of 
20,000 killed and 11,000 taken prisoners. 
Perseus fied to Pella, thence to Amphipolis, and 
thence to Samothrace. At last, robbed of his 
beloved treasures, and having had his children 
betrayed away from him, he surrendered. Paullus 
stayed through the winter in Greece. The 
Decree of Settlement was read at Amphipolis. 
The chief points were : 

(I) — That the country should be divided into four 
districts, the policy of Isolation being strictly 
observed in the prohibition of connubial and 
commercial relations. 

(2) — That the tribute should be reduced to one-half of 
what had been paid to the king, a measure cal- 
culated to conciliate the common people. 

* The 2lBt of June, by onr reckoning. An eclipse of the moon 
on the preceding night waa foretold in the Eoman camp, and thus a 
panic was prevented. 
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(3) — ^That niyria Bhould be cut up into three cantons, 

and goyemed in a similar manner. 
The conqueror stayed only to take a cruel and 
treacherous revenge on the Epirotes, who had 
revolted to Perseus ; and then returned to cele- 
brate one of the most splendid triumphs ever seen 
at Borne. Perseus died soon after the triumph. 
His daughter and one son also died young : but 
the remaining son lived long at Rome as a public 
clerk, though some accounts say that he had to 
earn his bread by practising the art of turning. 
Great Men. — "We have seen that, as Flamininus was 
the hero of the last war, so was L. ^milius Favllus the 
hero of this. He was bom, most probably, about 230 
or 229, as at the time of his second Consulship, in 168, 
ho was upwards of sixty years old. He had held com- 
mands against the Lusitaaians and Ligurians in his 
younger dajrs. A member of the College of Augurs, he 
was deeply skilled in pontifical and augural law ; and he 
maintaineil through life the stem and unbending character 
of an old Roman Patrician, being uever in favour with 
the multitude. His first marriage brought him two sons, 
the younger of whom was adopted into the Scipio family, 
and became the famous Africanus Minor, These two 
sons followed his car at his great triiunph. But that 
triumph was saddened by the deaths of two younger sons, 
the issue of a second marriage. Of these the younger, 
only twelve years old, died five days before the grand 
display in his father's honour : the elder, aged fourteen, 
followed three days afterwards. The strange mixture of 
the old Roman character was strongly marked in Paullus : 
mean treachery and baseness towards foreigners, sublime 
magnanimity at home. Paullus's last act in Greece was 
one of gross deception and cruelty in the reduction of the 
revolted Epirotes. The same man returned to Rome ; 
and, under the misery which weighed him down with the 
heavy loss of two beloved sons, he could thank the gods 
** that his sorrow was private, not public : that the State 
was happy, though he was miserable." 
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This eminent man died in 1 60 b.c. : and at bis splendid 
funeral games, iiheAdelphi of Terence was first performed. 

FouBTH War. (151-146.) 

Being engaged, as we are, only upon the leading points 
in the history of Boman wars, we mnst omit any details 
of that last hopeless struggle, sometimes called the Fourth 
War, which was fomented by the 300 * returned Achaean 
Ho»tagtSy headed by DicBus, and terminated by the 8ctck 
of CoritUh in 146. 

§ The Spanish Wars. 

Principal dates to be noticed : 

198. — Formation of Spanish Provinces (cf. iiL 3. 
Frators). 

179. — Pacification of Gracchus. 

149-133. — Numantian War, and Yiriathus. 

The annoyances which Rome experienced from the 
^Mnish Peninsula in the secoud century b.c. — ^many of 
them resulting from her relations to Spain during the 
Punic Wars — run over such an extent of time, and were 
productive of so much anxiety to the State on different 
occasions, that they well deserve to rank amoug the chief 
features of this period. The student's best plan will be 
to allow his attention to centre around Yiriathus and the 
Numantian War (the leaders of which acted in concert 
with him till his death) ; and then to make a retrograde 
movement, linking Yiriathus with the Massacre of Galba, 
the Massacre of Galba with the Pacification of Gracchus, 
and the Pacification of Gracchus with the original pro- 
visions made for the peninsula by the great Scipio. The 
plan now to be pursued will be precisely this, only taking 
the opposite order, and briefly sketching the history 
downwards. 

* This was the maddened remnant of 1000 members of the 
Acliiean League, who were sent' to Rome after the battle of Fydna, 
ostensibly for trial, on suspicion of having abetted Perseus. They 
were kept in wholly illegal captiyity for sixteen years ; and the 
dOO whom death spared had, with four exceptions, become reckless 
desperadoes. Among the exoeptiona was Polybiut t?t^ Hittorian, 
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Sdpio'a Provisions and their Eewlts, (198-196.)— That 
portion of Spain which Sdpio had conquered was divided 
by him into two provinces, called Hitpcmia Citerior and 
Ulterior, and each governed by a Praetor. But this was 
only a vety small part of Spain. There remained 

(1) — ^The Oeltiberians (chief part of Castille). 

(2)— -The LuflitaDians (mountainous parts of W. Spain 
and Portugal). 

(3) — ^The Gallsecians and Cantabrians (between Douro 
and the Bay of Biscay). 

On the formation of the Provinees in 198, a rebellion 
broke out in the Hither Province, the Lusitanians aiding 
the insurgents. M'. Porcius Oato (Consul 196 b.o.) 
finally subdued them in that year, so far as the Hither 
Plrovince was concerned. But his measures were not 
wise ; and for sixteen years after we read of constant 
disturbances, until 

The Fotcificaiion of Gracchiis, the father of the famous 
Gracchi. This settlement, concluded in 179, is scarcely 
known except by its results. A few reasonable provisions 
were made on the Eoman side, and, those apart, the 
inhabitants were declared free. It gave satisfaction to 
the people concerned, and was followed by a long tran- 
quillity. But the oppressions of the Prsetors and Tax- 
collectors were grievous, and an attempt to gain redress 
from Borne was made in 171, but failed. The flame of 
discontent smould&red on for eighteen years, and then 
broke out into open war among the Ctjltiberians and 
Lusitanians. The latter people bore the chief brunt : 
but their spirit was soon broken by the treacherous and 
cruel 

Massacre of the Lusitanians (162 B.a), committed by 
the Praetor Galba, It was a cold-blooded destruction of 
a simple people : but Galba, being brought to trial, was 
acquitted by the Centuries, and elected Consul six years 
later. From this massacre escaped Yibiathus, a young 
Lusitanian shepherd, who developed into a great Guerilla 
chief. 

Litsitanian Branch of the War, Viriaihus, — ^Yiriathus 
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never attempted any great battles, and therefore gained 
no great victory. But, what an energy and skill most 
that have been which obliged two Roman armies to be 
again continually in Spain, as before the Treaty of 
Gracchus ! It is impossible to say what he might have 
achieved, for his career was basely and treacherously cut 
short. In 148, just after he had concluded a treaty 
with Rome, he was murdered by the agency of C88pio, 
the Roman commander. This ended the ami them branch 
of the war, and a wise peace was made with the 
Lusitanians. 

Ccltiberian Branch of the War. Numantia. — 
149-148. — ^The Numantians act in concert with 

Viriathus until his death. 
137. — MayicinuSy hemmed in by the Numantians, 
signs a treaty, which is set aside by the Senate, as 
that made with C. Pontius was set aside by the 
Pass of CaudiuuL 
136, 135. — Numantia still defies the Roman arms. 
134. — Scipia Africanus Minor, aged 51, is called from 

retirement, to undertake the war. 
133. — He takes, and utterly destroys, Numantia. 
Agnomen of Numaritlnus. No enemy is now 
left on the coasts of the Mediterranean to dispute 
the sovereignty of Rome. 

§ 3.— The ServUe Wars, 

First Seevile Waa. (133-132.) Causes of these 
terrible risings : 

(1) — ^The overgrown number of slaves in Italy and 
Sicily : 

(2) — ^Their desperately-neglected condition ; partly 
due to numbers : 

(3) — ^The decline of agriculture. 

133. — ^Enna was the seat of the first insurrection. 
Damophilus and his wife Megallis, wealthy pro- 
prietors, practise detestable cruelties towards the 
slaves owned by them. Eunus (euvovr), a half- 
jester, half-diviner, heads a rising, with Ach®us 
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for his lieutenant. Horrid massacre at Enna. 
Oleon rises at Agrigentiim, and acknowledges 
Eunus as king. The Roman Praetor is beaten 
in the field, the defeat causing great terror at 
Rome. 

132. — Calpumius Piso wrests Messana from the 
slaves. 

132. — ^P. Rupilius takes Taurominiumy after a des- 
perate resistance. He, soon after, takes Enna, 
and ends the war. 

Commissioners establish a salutary organisation of the 
island, using the Code of Hiero as their modeL 
A tithe is to be paid to Rome, and Courts of 
Appeal are created as a check upon the collectors. 
Agriculture again floiuishes. 

Sbcond War. (103-101.) 

103. — Rising of 4000 slaves at Capua, instantly 
quelled. The Senate decrees that all '* unduly 
held in davery " be set free. In Sicily the num- 
ber is so great, that the Prsetor hesitates. The 
slaves rise at Agrigentum, swell their numbers to 
20,000, and are headed by a soothsayer named 
Salvius, who takes the name of King Tryphon. 
In Western Sicily, Athenio rises, with 10,000 
slaves. Tryphon^s court at Triocala. He chooses 
a Senate, and is attended by Lictors. 

101. — ]^o head made against the slaves till M.'Aquil- 
lius takes the command. He entirely defeats 
them, and ends the war. 1000 remaining insur- 
gents, headed by Satyrus, surrender, and are sent 
as gladiators to Rome. They, being brought out 
to fight with beasts, slay one another at the foot 
of the altars, and Satyrus falls on his own sword. 

The most stringent measures were taken to prevent 
similar outbreaks in future ; outbreaks which 
modem catastrophes may have paralleled, but 
cannot surpass in horror. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE CIMBKIAKy BOCIAX, AND HITHBIDATIC W^BS. 

§ 1. — The Cimbrian cmd Teutonic Invasion, (105-101).* 

Cheat Man : Marius. Oreai Battles : Aquaa Sextud 
(Aix) and Veroellffi. 

It was probably in the decade 130-120 that vast 
northern hordes began to appear on the north-eastern 
frontier of GauL The Teutons have been variously sup- 
posed to have been a collection of many German tribes, 
or one particular tribe, situate on the shores of the 
Baltic. The Cimbrians were Celts, with Teuton admix- 
ture. The fighting-men are said often to have numbered 
300,000. 

The years 113, 111, 107, and 105, had all been 
marked, but especially the la8t,t by great defeats sus- 
tained at hands of these barbarians. 

104. — ^The Cimbri and Teutones, to the relief of the 
Romans, file off over the Pyrenees into Spain, 
instead of following up their victory of 105. 
Marius, a second time Consul, reorganises the 
army. 
102. — The Cimbrians and Teutons reappear. 
Marius is elected a fourth time Consul, with Catulus 
for his colleague. Catulus awaits the Cimbrians 
in the plains of Lombardy, while Marius is 
posted in Gaul (between l^ismes and Aries), to 
meet the Teutons. Proceeding cautiously, he 
comes up with the Teutons and a part of the 
Cimbrians, at Aquee Sextias. 
Battle of AqvM Sextia. Teutons annihilated. 

* This InvaBion strictly belongs to the last chapter, in point of 
time ; but its inflaeoce od Rome and on Marina, attaches it to the 
first century b.o. 

t When the Romans are said to have lost 80,000 fighting-men, 
and 40,000 camp-followers. It was by fiir the severest blow since 
Cannes. 
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101. — ^MariuB, who had returned to Borne, sets off 
(Consul for the fifth time) with 30,000 men to 
join Catulus (now Pro-Consul), as soon as he 
heard that the Cimbrians were pressing on his late 
ooUeague. The two commanders annihilated the 
Cimbrians in the 

Battle of Vebcbll^, near Yerona. 

They triumph together : but all the glory is given to 
Maiius.^ 

§ 2,— The Social War. (90, 89.) 

Oreat Man (on the Italian side), Judacilius. Im- 
portant place, Asculum. 

OccoMon. — In the year 91, M. livius Drusus (the 
second), the great promoter of the franchise for the 
Italians, was assassinated. This event brought the 
Italians to the brink of insurrection : and the following 
occurrence fully committed them to it. The Pro-Consul 
of the Picenian District, surmising that the people of 
Asculum were plotting insurrection, entered the town 
and vehemently threatened them. He was instantly set 
upon and killed by the people : and then, passion was 
let loose. 

Confederation, — A Confederation was formed of eight 
States, namely, the 

Apulians, Pelignians, 

Lucanians, Picenians, 

Marsians, Samnites, 

Manucinians, Yestinians. 

Corfinium, newly styled Italia^ was the capital Two 
consuls were selected, and good officers were everywhere 
starting up, of whom the ablest probably was Judacilius 
of Asculum. 

90. — Many Campanian towns surrender to the con- 

* There can be no doubt that Marias well deserved all his 
honours. By these great battles he rolled bock the tide of northern 
immigration for at least three centuries. The littles of Aix and 
Yercellffi deserve to be ranked in the number of those which 
changed the course of the world s history (Liddell). Cf. Jut. Sat. 
yiii ^68. 
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federates. PompsadiuB, MiirRiftii Consul, defeats 
and kills the Consul Rutilius. Marius, who had 
acted as his legate, carries on the war, but not 
with vigour. 
The Julian Law passed by the Consul, L. Julius 
Caesar, that the franchise should be conferred on 
all who had taken no part in the Social War, or 
who had ceased to do so. Samnites send an 
embassy to the court of Mithridates ; but obtain 
only promises. 
89. — The new Consuls, Pompeius and Catd, take 
the command, and move against the confederates. 
Cato falls in skirmish, and Sylla, his legate, suc- 
ceeds him. 
Sylla invests Noln, and enters the Hirpinian territory. 
Pompeius from the north, and Sylla from the south, 
advance on Asculum. Judacilius forces his way 
in with a handful of men. Ascdlum taken. 
Judacilius takes poison. 
The confederates gradually submit. Loss in this war, 
on aU sides, 300,000 fighting men. A dead loss 
to the Republic. 
The war being ended, the following extension of the 
Julian Law was carried by the Tribunes, M. Plotius 
Sylvanus and C. Papirius Corbo :* that the franchise 
should be given to '' si qui feederatis civitatibus ascripti 
fuissent : si tum quum lex ferebatur domicilium in 
Italic habiiisseut : et si sexaginta diebus apud prsetorem 
essent professi." That is to say, the boon, for which so 
much blood had been shed, was now granted, not only 
to all the Italian allies, but also to all or any burgesses 
of allied cities, that were then domiciled in Italy, and 
had registered their names before the Praator within the 
space of sixty days. 

§ Z.—The Mithridatic Wars, 

FiBST War. (88-84). 

Antecedents of MithridateSj up to 88, when Sylla 

♦ Of. Cicero, "ProArchid." 
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landed in Epirus. Mithridates YI., King of Pontus, 
Bumamed Dionysus, or Eupator, succeeded his father in 
120, being then twelve years old. Extremely able by 
nature (he was reported to be master of the twenty-five 
languages and dialects of his kingdom), his active mind 
seems to have been easily turned to view the Romans 
as foes, by the resumption, on their part, of a portion 
of Phrygia, which had been bestowed on his father. 
Between 120 and 90 he had gained possession of the 
Crimea, and of Colchis : and had strengthened himself 
by giving his daughter in marriage to Tigranes, the King 
of Armenia. A quarrel for Cappadocia, in 93, between 
Mithridates and Nicomedes of Bithynia, in which Sylla 
was commissioned to interfere, decided him to make 
war. The Social War (90, 89) gave him an opportunity ; 
but, in 89, M.'Aquillius (see Servile Wars) was sent 
against him, and compelled him to restore the son of 
Kioomedes to the throne of Bithynia, and Ariobarzanes to 
that of Cappadocia, from which he had ousted fchem. 
Aquillius was, however, soon afterwards defeated : and, 
he having sought shelter at Mitylene, the inhabitants 
delivered him up to Mithridates, who caused molten 
gold to be poured down his throat. The same year was 
marked by a frightful massacre of all Italians found in 
Asia. 80,000 were slaughtered in day. 

Athens now rose in revolt against Rome, and invited the 
king to give support. He sent Archelaus, his best general, 
to the Piraeus : and matters were in this Btate when 
88. — Sylla landed in Eplnis, with 50,000 men. 
Sylla takes Athens, March 1, 88, after an obstinate 
resistance, and shortly after the Piraeus falls into 
his hands. Archelaus sails to Thermopylae. 
86. — Sylla defeats Archelaus at Ch^konea and 

Obghombnos. 
Fi/mhria appears on the scene. He was the lieutenant 
of the Consul Flaccus, sent by the Marian 
party to supersede Sylla : but he mutinies ; and, 
beheading the Consul, begins some important 
movements against Mithridates. 
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85. — Sylla and Mithridates have an interview in the 

Troad. Terms agreed on : 
(1) — That Mithridates should resume the position he 

held before the war. 
(2) — ^That he should surrender a fleet of seventy ships. 
(3)— -That he should pay 2000 talents. 
84. — Sylla attacks Fimbiia in Thyatira : Fimbria's 

men desert : he flies to Pergamus, and causes a 

slave to kill him. 
Sylla returns in triumph to Home. 
N.B. — The Second War was merely this. Murena, 
left by Sylla with the troops that were Fimbria's, and 
with strict injunctions not to attack the king, did attack 
him as soon as Sylla was gone. On repeating his hostili- 
ties, he was soundly punished by Mithridates near the 
Halys. Envoys arrived from Rome commanding Murena 
to desist : and so the affair ended. 
Third or Grkat War (74-61.) 
74. — Mithridates, provoked by this occurrence, and 

thinking the time favourable, led an army of 

120,000 foot and 16,000 horse into Bithynia. 

He defeats the Consul Ootta, and lays siege to 

Cyzicus, 
72. — ^The other Consul, Lucullus, relieves Cyzicus.* 
71. — He drives Mithridates into Armenia. 
69. — Tigranes refusing to give up Mithridates, Lucullus 

invades Armenia, and takes Tigranocerta. 
68. — Prevented, by a mutinous spirit among his 

soldiers, from taking Artazata, he contents him- 
self with taking Nisibis. 
67. — ^Mithridates defeats Triarius in Pontus ; and the 

army of Lucullus, part of which had been absent 

from home twenty years, refuses any further 

aggressive hostilities. 
66. — ^The Manilian LaWy by the tribune Manilius, to 

invest Pompey (now illustrious from the victory 

over the Pirates) with supreme command in the 

• Cf. Gicero^ '*Pro Lege ManUid.'' 
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East Splendid speech of Cioero. Pompey is, in 

fact, made Dictator of the East. 
Pompey defeats Mithridates on the site of the future 

Nicopolis. The King flies to the borders of 

Armenia ; and, issuing thence, again obtains 

possession of the Crimea. 
65-63. — Pompey, having reduced Pontus to a Boman 

province, passes into Syria, and forces Jerusalem 

by funine. 
63. — ^He returns on the news of Mithridates' death, 

who, foiled by an insurrection of lus subjects in a 

great design for raising the eastern tribes of 

Europe en masse against Rome, had put an end 

to his own life. 
Pompey regulates the new provinces of Pontus, 

Bithjmia, and Syria. 
62. — ^Progress through Macedonia and Greece. 
61. — He returns to Bome, and triumphs. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

THE LATER CIVTL WAB8. 

Bt the term. Later CivU Wars, the student is intended 
to understand the three following periods of tremendous 
commotion : 

(1) — ^The War between Caesar and Pompey, 60-48. 

(2) — The War from Caesar's death to Philippi, 44-42. 

(3) — ^The Wars from Philippi to Actium, 41-30. 

But it is not intended to epitomise these struggles. 
Th^ are far too much complicated in the details, far too 
keenly interesting, and bear far too weightily and directly 
upon the history of the world, to admit of this being 
done. All that is done here is, to set down a short 
catalogue of the more important dates, and then to 
append a few remarks on Caesar, Pompey, Antony, and 
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Octayian. And thiB will, in fact, subBerve the practical 
student's purpose as well as, or better than, a longer 
rewmi. The Wars must be diligently studied to be 
understood : and enough is here given, on the one hand, 
to recal the results of past labour ; and, on the other, 
to prepare the ground for labour which is to come. 

Period I. (60-48.) 

50. — ^First moyement against Caesar. 

49. — ^Pompey quits Italy. C»8ar Dictator for deven 
days, 

48. — Ceesar follows Pompey into Greece. 

Battle of Pharsalia. Murder of Pompey. 

[N.B.- — BatUe of Thaptua (Pompeian leaders defeated), 
46.] 

Period U. (44-42.) 

44. — Csesar murdered. 

43. — Second Triumyirate (Octavian, Antony, Lepidus). 
Cicero murdered. 

42. — Battle of Philippi. Death of Cassius and 
Brutus. 

Period III. (41-30.) 

41. — War of Perusia. 

40. — War with Parthians. Syria and Asia Minor 
overrun by them. 

38. — War between Octavian and Sextus Pompeius. 

36. — Lepidus ceases to be a Triumvir. 

32. — War declared against Antony. 

31. — Battle of Actium. Octavian becomes the Ruler 
of the Roman world. 

Ccuar, (Bom, 100 ; died, 44.) — It is usual to call 
Caesar the *' greatest man of all antiquity." And it is, 
most probably, right to call him so. The name of 
Hannibal rises to the memory : and it is not possible to 
read the records of his great life, without speculating 
on what he might have been, had he been more fortunate : 
or rather, if he had ei\joyed the bare average freedom 
from untoward circumstance. But it was ordained that 
Hannibal should never have a large arena. As genercUsj 
however, both he and Pompey surpassed Cnur, who 
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came late to the camp. CflBsar, in his turn, if we judge 
from his actual performances, stands quite alone as a 
staUamcm ; and, further, to complete his greatness, we 
know that he was a great writer,* Cicero thought that 
he might have been a great orator, 

Forney. (Bom, 106 ; died, 48.)— Pompey's death 
excites pity, but no thoughtful reader wishes him alive 
again. He was a lesser man than Ceasar in everything 
but the art of war. Cold, selfish, and calculating, he 
would have authorised, had he won at Pharaalia, a pro- 
scription more terrible even than Sylla's. He was vain ; 
and CsBsar — a few trifling foibles apart — ^was not vain. 
Here lay the secret of much of Pompey's weakness and 
Cajsar's strength. 

Antony, (Bom, 83 ; died, 30.)— Antony was by nature 
a genial, open-hearted Roman, a good soldier, quick, 
resolute, and vigorous, but reckless, and self-indulgent, 
devoid alike of prudence and of principle. The corrup- 
tions of the age, the seductions of power, and the evil 
influence of Cleopatra, paralysed a nature capable of 
better things, t 

Oetavian. (Bom, 63 ; died, a.d. 14.) — ^After the ter- 
rible disorders of the last century, the general ciy was for 
quiet at any price. Oetavian was a person admirably 
fitted to fulfil these aspirations. His uncle, Julius, was 
too fond of active exertion to play such a part welL 
Oetavian never shone in war ; while his vigilant and 
patient mind was well-fitted for the discharge of business. 
He avoided shocking popular feeling by assuming any 
title savouring of royalty ; but he enjoyed, by universal 
consent, an authority more than regaLf 

♦ Cf. 4, 5. 

* t The passages relating to Antony and Ootavian are extracted 
from Dean Llddell's History. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OONSnTUTION OF SEBYIUS TULLIUS. 

Although the present work, to keep closely to its title, 
should treat solely of Republican Rome, it is most essen- 
tial to a due estimate of the laws, that we bestow a brief 
consideration upon that very important item in their 
history, the legislation of Servius Tullius. ^' All hail 
the Commons' King, King James ! " is the motto pre- 
fixed by Dr. Arnold to his detail of the Servian legend ; 
and it is undeniably true that Servius was as much the 
judicious patron of the commons as he was king of the 
state in generaL 

The two great points in his administration were : — 

(1) — The securing to the Plebeians a place in the body 
politic by the great military and Timocratic institution of 
the Centuriate Assembly. 

(2) — ^The enrolling of the Plebeians into at least* 
twenty new tribes, which will be spoken of below. 

Thb Cbntu&iatb Asssmblt. — This assembly, the 
object of which was to admit the Plebeians into fidl 
citizenship, was purely mUitary in its form, and in the 
regulations of its various divisions. It consisted of five 
classes, distinguished by their armour; the first being 
fiilly armed, the second more completely than the third, 
and BO on. In this armour the members made their 

* The number oommonly given is 80. The loeui claaieui on the 
snbjeet is Dionyrina, iv. 14. Liddell, following Mommsen, pre- 
fen leaving the question open. 
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appearanoe on the Campus MartinB, and gave their Totea. 
But another moet important element in the constitution 
of the assembly, particularly as it affected the relations 
of the Patricians to the Plebeians, wsa the timocraiic 
arrangement. A man belonged to the first, second, 
third, &Cf class, according to his census — ».e., the sum 
total of his rateable property in land.* This arrange- 
ment according to property qualification was a master- 
stroke of policy. For, while on the one hand it struck 
a sturdy blow at the old exclusireness of Patrician blood, 
and admitted the great Plebeian body to political rights 
on qiute other grounds than those of family, it interposed 
on the other hand an effectual barrier to anything like 
the equality of a Democracy. It will be seen, on a refer- 
ence to the Table, that the centuries of the first dass^ 
even without the Fabri, were numerous enough to out- 
vote the centuries of all the other classes put together. 

It is further to be noticed, that great weight was given 
to age. The half of the centuries belonging to each 
class consisted of Seniores (ie., men between forty-fiye 
and sixty), and the other half of Juniores (i. e., men 
between seventeen and forty-five). It is obvious that 
the Seniores in the whole state must have been far less 
numerous than the Jimiores : yet they formed an equal 
number of centuries, and the voting was done, not by 
individuals, but by centuries. 

The Equites, who stand at the first class, consisted of 
six Patrician and twelve Plebeian centuries. The six 
Patrician centuries were the three double ones f of Tar- 
quinius Priscus resolved into six single ones, each con- 
sisting of 200 knights. They went by the name of the 
Sex Suffragia, The twelve Plebeian centuries were 
oreated by Servius himself. They were taken from the 
wealthiest Plebeians^ and, like tiie Sex SufEragia, oon- 



* Observe that no aoootmt wbatover was taken of personal 
property. 

t Old and, lew Bamnes ; old and new Tities : old and new 
Laoerea. 
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tained 200 men each : so that the whole equestrian 
corps numbered 3600 men. 

It only remains to be remarked, before giving the 
tabular view of the Centuriate Assembly, that the assess- 
ment of property in this way was also serviceable for the 
levyiQg of tnbuUim or mUitary tax, 

TABLB OF PBOPBBTT AlTD OKNTUBIBS.* 



Classes. 



Class I. - 



II 

II 
»l 



tl 



II. 
III. 

IV. 



V. < 



Census* or Rateable Land 
Property. 



Rquites 

All having 100,000 ases 
and upwards . . 



Pabri .... 
75,000 ases and np- ) 

wards . . . ( 
50,000. 
25,000 . 
11,000 (or 12,500t) . 

Tnimpeters . . 
Proletarii, or Capite Censi 



Centuries. 



6 Patrician + 12 Ple->j 

beian . . =18 
40 Seniore8+40 Ju- ylOO 
niores . . =80 
. 2j 
10 Seniores + lO Ja- 
niores= . . . 20 

20 

20 

15 Seniores + 15 Ju- 1 

niores = . . 80 I 

. . • .of 

ij 



Total number of Centories . .194 



J 



TABLB or ABXOUB.' 



CImw. 


Defenslye Armour. 


Offensive Armour. 


CUmI. 
„ II. 
„ III. 
» IV. 
„ Y. 


Helmet, shield, greaves, cuirass. 
Helmet^ shield, greaves. 
Helmet, shield. 
Helmet (!) 
None. 


Sword and spear. 
Sword and spear. 
Sword and spear. 
Spear and javelin. 
Slings, &c. 



Strictly speaking, the Proletarii were not included in 
the assembly at all, the body politic oonsisting solely of 

* These tables are substantially the same as the single table given 
bj Dean LiddelL 
+ Dionysius. 
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those who had at least 11,000 (or 12,500, according to 
Dionysiiis,) ases- worth of land. The landowners were 
called Assidui, or Locupletes, as opposed to the Prole- 
tariL These last, as btfiug counted only by the head, 
were called Capite Censi, and were allowed a sort of 
representation, little more than nominal, by being thrown 
into a single century and attached to the fifth class. 

In later times this body of citizens was subdivided 
into three, the names of the subdivisions being : — 

(1)— Accensi yelati, having between 11,000 and 1500 
ases ; 

(2) — Proletarii proper, between 1500 and 375 ases ; 

(3) — Capite censi, less than 375 ases. 

The first of these divisions served regularly, the 
second rarely, in the army. The third was not called 
out until the time of Mariua. 

THE SEBVIAN TRIBES. 

The tribes of Servius were divisions of the 8oU, opposed 
to the tribes of Romulus, which were divisions of race, 
and which became extinct at the time of the Decem- 
virate, about 100 years after the time of Servius. The 
Romulian tribes included Patricians only ; the Servian 
tribes enrolled none but Plebeians. 

Reason of Formation. — The reason of their formation 
was that the Romans had acquired much new territory 
in Latium, and perhaps in Etruria, since the institution 
by Numa of the division into pagi. This arrangement, 
therefore, proved quite inadequate by the time of Ser- 
vius to suit what was then the agtr JRomanuSy and which 
required a re-adjustment. 

Names, — The tribes were divided into " city tribes " 
and ** country tribes." The former numbered fowr — ^the 

(1) OoUine, (3) Palatine, 

(2) Esquiline, (4) Suburban. 

Of the latter the number is uncertain, as has been before 
stated ; but sixteen names are preserved as having 
existed at the expulsion of the kings. These are— the 
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(1) ufimilian, (9) Claudian, 

(2) Cornelian, (10) Camilian, 

(3) Fabian, (11) Galerian, 

(4) Horatian, (12) Lemonian, 

(5) Menenian, (13) Pollian, 

(6) Papirian, (14) Papirian, 

(7) Sergian, (15) Romilian, 

(8) Veturian, (16) Voltinian. 

Of these names the last seven are unknown. But they 
may be supposed to represent Crentes that had once been 
illustrious as those which are represented by the earlier 
names. 

Officers. — The affairs of each tribe were managed by a 
President, who is to be carefully distiaguished from the 
later Tribuni (Plebis). The name of these officers was, 
perhaps, Triimni JErarii, Yarro, however, calls them 
Curatores Tribuum. Their duty was to collect the Tri- 
butum, and to keep a list of the tribe. 

Meetings. — Under Servius Tullius, the tribes used to 
meet on market-days in the Forum, at the lower end,* to 
discuss and settle their own affairs. This assembly, 
under the name Comitia Tributa, became, in after-times, 
the first legislative body in the state. But in the Senrian 
constitution its only function was to discharge tribe 
affairs, and its resolutions were binding on the Plebeians 
alone. 

NuwJt>er. — ^The number of the tribes increased in later 
days, being, at different times, 21, 25, 27, 29, 31, 83, 
and, lastly, when the lower Sabine country was divided 
(235 B.C.) into the Yeline and Quirine tribes, resting at 
the number 35. 

* The Cnziste Assemblj met at the higher end. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THB LA.WS OF THB TWELVE TABLES. 

It was in the year 462 b.c. that the Tribune Caius 
TerentiliuB Harsa brought forward a Plebiscitum for the 
settlement of future relations between the Patricians and 
Plebeiana It was a bold and vigorous Reform Bill, pro- 
posing that an absolute commission should be appointed 
of ten men to draw up a code of laws on this important 
subject. The eight years which follow were marked by 
a series of the most disgraceful scenes of discord and 
violence, the consequence of the conflicting feelings of 
the two orders on the subject of the Terentilian Bill ; 
and they were further diversified by the Sabine seizure of 
the Capitol (460), under Herdonius,* and the uSquian 
invasion,* in which Cincinnatus makes so conspicuous a 
figure. 

At last, in 454 b.c., a compromise was come to, and a 
commission of three was appointed to travel into Greece 
and collect information on the laws and institutions of 
the Greek states, especially on the Solonian system. The 
three returned in 452, and in 450 the First Decemvibs 
were inducted into their double duty of administrators 
and legislators. In either character they earned the 
respect of their countrymen, and the close of the year 
witnessed the ratification by the centuries of the Code of 
the First Ten Tables. 

The Decemvirs of the next year were of another 
stamp ; and although three (some say five) Plebeians 
were on the list, it is probable chat the majority were 
creatures of Appius Claudius, who had been the most 
popular and influential of the former ten, but who now 
threw off the mask, and assumed the genuine character- 
istics of his race. These men conducted themselves in 
every way as despots ; and, whatever be the truth of the 

• Ct I. i. 
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legeods of Sicdtis Bentatus and Yiiginia, there is no 
question that they had brought the state to the veige of 
ciyil war at the time of their fall in 449 b.o. 

The legislatiye work of the second ten produced two 
tables of laws, making up the famous iwdve; but these 
were of a most oppressiye kind^^in direct opposition to 
the intentions with which the Decemvirs were first 
created, and only tending to widen the breach between 
the two orders. 

FoliHcal Froviaions, — The political provisions of the 
laws of the Twelve Tables were chiefly these : — 

(1)— The abrogation of the old offices, and the 
government of the state by a Council of Ten — five Patri- 
cians and five Plebeians. This fell through when the 
Decemvirate was abolished. 

(2) The superseding of the old Romulian Tribes. This 
was brought about by the Pa^cians equally with the 
Plebeians, as Patricians, Clients, and Freedmen were 
now probably enrolled in the Plebeian or local Tribes. 

(3)— The result of 2 — viz., the gradual adoption of 
the Tribes as the basis of division in the Centuriate 
Assembly, though the division into classes was still 
retaLued. The Assembly, thus altered, was obviously 
more democratic in its character than the original Servian 
Assembly, and more aristocratic than the Assembly of 
the Tribes. 

Provisions relating to Person cmd Property, — These 
were chiefly : — 

(1) — That any person claimed as a slave should remain 
free till the claim was proved. [Broken in the case of 
Virginia.] 

(2) — ^l^e lessening of the power of fathers over sons, 
and aflbrding the latter the opportunity of becoming sw 
juris, 

(3) — Eestriction of interest to 10 per cent, (fenus 
wndariwm •). 

* A disooreiy of Niehnhi's. The expression denotes i^ of the 
prindpaL Now -^ of lOOsSJ ; but the Boman year was, at this 
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(4)^The Appeal to the People established. \TiM 
People here mean the Centuries ; in the first Lcwo of 
Appealy by Valerius Poplicola, the Patricians only were 
meant by "the People." Every magistrate was liable to 
be appealed from.] 

The Two TaUcs. — ^Two of the imjust and arbitraiy 
laws, supposed by the ancients to have belonged to the 
Second Decemvind Council, may be here specified : — 

(1) — ^The confirmation of the old enactment against 
connvbi\jim>^ between the orders. This was abrogated by 
the Canuleian Law, 446 b.o. 

(2) — ^The attaching the penalty of Dimirmtio Cajpitis 
to the act of lampooning a citizen. Neevius felt the 
force of this law.* 

Valerio-Horatian Laws. — ^The enactments so named 
were brought forward by L. Valerius Politus and M. 
Horatius Barbatus, the first Consuls after the fall of the 
Decemvirs ; they resulted directly from the popular out- 
break on that occasion, and were : — 

(1) — ^The solemn confirmation of the Right of Appeal 
to the Centuriate Assembly. 

(2) — ^The famous elevation of the Plebiseitaf or Acts of 
the Assembly of the Tribes into laws binding on the 
whole state. It will be remembered that both Orders 
were now enrolled in the Tribes. 



time, only 10 months long ; and 10 : 12 : : 8) : 10 ; therefore 8} 
per cent, for a jeu of 10 months =10 per cent for a year of 12 
months. 

* C£ the acconnt of NnTins, iv. 8. Also, for the literary aspect 
of the Twelve Tables, cf. iv. 1. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

THB LICINIAir AKD PUBLILIAN LAWS. 

LioiNiAK BooATiOKS.'^ — These oelebratod Bills were 
proposed, in 376, by C. lidnius Stole, and L. Sextius 
his kinsman, Tribunes of the Plebs. They were : 

(1)— That of all debts on which interest had been 
paid, the sum of the interest paid should be deducted 
firom the principal, and the remainder paid off in three 
years. 

(2) — ^That no one should be allowed to possess more 
thim 600 jugera of public land : nor to keep upon it 
more than 100 large and 500 small cattle : and that any 
one inMngiug the law should be subjected to a heavy 
fina 

(3) — ^That Consuls should henceforth be elected, instead 
of Consular Tribunes : and that one of the two Consuls 
should always be a Plebeian. 

The main object of the second law was the maintaining 
of that hardy race of agriculturists who formed the best 
soldiers of the State. When a man became rich, and got 
hold of a quantity of land, it was cultivated by hirelings 
and slayes : and degeneracy was the sure consequence, 
as the future history of Rome fully proves. 

Ko less than seven violations of the third law occurred 
between 365 and 343. And it was not till the year 172 
that all distinction was thrown aside, and both Consul- 
ships thrown open. 

The licinian Bogations became law in 367 B.a 

PuBLiLiAN Laws. — These laws, three in number, 
provide : 

(1) — That one Censor must be a Plebeian. 

* A Bogatio is, strictly, a Bill as opposed to sixi Act, Onoe 
passed, it became either a Plebiseiium or a Lex. But the same 
has dung to these three &mon8 laws, partly perhaps, from their 
having remained Bogations daring nine long years. 
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(2) — ^That fuller sanction be given to the Second 
Yaleiio-Horatian Law.* 

(8)— That all laws pasaed at the Assembly of Tribes or 
Centuries, receive heforehomd the sanction of the Curiate 
Assembly — which thus lost all power of veto or rejection. 

Ptoposed by Q. PubliL Philo, Plebeian Consul and 
Dictator in 340, second year of Latin War. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THX HOBTSNSIAN AND VJJLmJXlAX LAWS. 

HoBTENBiAN Laws.— -Just after the conclusion of the 
Third Samnite War, and the final submission of that 
people, M. Curius Dentatus proposed an Agrarian Law, 
providing that all the poorer citizens should have seven 
jugera a piece allotted to them in the Sabine territory. 
This was in the year 289 B.O. Great strife, occasioning 
greater distress, followed the promulgation of Curius' 
Iaw ; and at last, in 286, a laige body of the citizens in 
question seceded to the Janicidum. To appease this 
commotion, Q. Hortensius was appointed Dictator, and 
he allowed the poor citizens, there and then, to enact 
certain laws, which received his sanction, and which bear 
hia name. The chief were these : 

(1) — An Agrarian Law, granting fourteen jugera 
(instead of seven, as has been proposed by Curius) to 
each poorer citizen. * 

(2) — A law providing for the reduction of the old 
grievance— debt. 

(3)— An extension of the Second Publilian (q. v.), 

* Ct Laws of XII, TdbUa. The cliange in phraseology was 
this: The Val-Hor. Law enacted, "nt quod tributim pUhes 
jnsBuaet, popvlum teneret ; *' the words of the Fnbl. Law are, /' nt 
Flebifldta onmes Qnirites tenerent.'* 
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proTiding that PUhisdta should rank as Leges, even with- 
out the sanction of the Cuilate Assembly or Senate. 

These laws ended the Lcui Secession of the people at 
Borne. 

Flamixian Law. — ^This law was proposed in 232 B.C., 
and carried four years later. like the first Hortensian, 
it was an Agrcman Law, and it proposed to distribute 
the Ager Ficenus GaUicus — that is, the public lands held 
by Borne and conquered from the Gauls on the Picenian 
and Umbrian coasts — among the poorer citizens. The 
proposer, C. Flaminius, was at this time Tribune. He 
afterwards, as Censor, executed two great works which 
bear his name ; idz., the Circus Flcuninvus and the Via 
Flaminia, He was Consul in command on the fatal 
June 23, 217, when, with the greater part of his army, 
he perished at Lake Trasiinene. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE LEGISLATION OF THE OBAGOHI, ETC. 

Agrarian Law of Tiberius. — The great measure of 
Tiberius Gracchus was a proposal to reyise the Second 
Licinian Law. By that law it was enacted, that no head of 
a family should hold more than 500 jugera of public 
land. 

jRevision of Second Licinian, — Tiberius moved : that 
every person who was in possession of more than this 
quantity should surrender the excess to the State, There 
is abundant proof that this motion was regarded as right 
and equitable in the abstract at Borne, Tiberius having 
been helped in framing his law by Appius Claudius, his 
father-in-law, Chief of the Senate, and by P. Mucins 
Scffivola, one of the best lawyers then living. The only 
question was, whether the measure was or was not 
expedient 
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The daimfl of equity were secored by two compensatory 
proviaionB : 

(1) — That every son of a landowner might, on becom- 
ing his own master, hold 250 jugera over and above his 
fiftther's portion. 

(2) — That fair compensation was to be made to late 
owners for improvements during term of possession. 

This Bill was passed, 133 b.c., by the extreme measure 
of deposing Octavius, a Tribune whom the Patricians had 
suborned to put his intercesno (veto) on the proceedings. 

Meantime Attains Philometer, king of Pergamus, died, 
and bequeathed his lands and treasure to the Roman 
people. Tiberius, upon this, proposed as a ** rider " to 
Ids Agrarian Law, that the moneys of Attains should be 
applied to furnishing stock, farm-buildings, <Src., to the 
receivers of allotments from the public land. Both 
these proposals show the views of a noble and enlightened 
patriot ; but Tiberius' intentions were rendered of no 
effect by his death. He was murdered in this same 
year, 133. 

Semfbokiak Laws (proper) of Caitts. — For ten years 
after his brother's death, G. Gracchus had held back from 
public life. He had not been idle ; and when, in 123, 
he was elected Tribune, he stood forward the greatest 
orator, and one of the ablest men, that Bome had yet 
seen. 

His great public measures, which show that he medi- 
tated a fundamental revolution in the State, were chiefly 
these* 

To advance the Popular Interests, 

(1)— An extension of his brother's Agrarian Law, 
coupled with comprehensive plans for colonisation. 

(2) — A provision that any freeman of Bome might 
purchase grain from public stores at six and one-third ases 
the modius (about twenty-five ases the bushel) : the losses 
to be bome by the Treasury. 

To restrict Senatorial Fower, 
(1) — ^That the Judices in the Judida FiMica should 
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henoeforth be elected, not firom the Senate, but from the 
Equites. This was a double blow to the Senate ; at once 
depriving it of the means of shielding its own members, 
and giving distinct political recognition to the rival order. 

(2) — That the two Consular Ph)vince8 shoidd be fixed 
on before ike election of Consuls : and that those officers 
should settle between themselves * which province each 
should take. Thus the Senate was prevented firom giving 
unprofitable provinces to its opponents, and vice versd. 

These were the chief of the famous Sempronian Laws ; 
which, if we look to their purposes and objects, rather 
than to the results which happened to foUow from them ; 
and if we except the provision about the public purchase 
of com — a statute that worked much ill to the State — 
were wise and truly patriotic measures. 

Leobs Tabellabl£. — These laws, by which the Ballot 
(Tabella) was introduced in voting at the Comitia, were 
four in number : 

(1) — The Oabinianf introducing the Ballot at the 
election of Magistrate {vindex tacHa libertaUsy Cic) : 
proposed 139 b.o. 

(2) — The Cassiany introducing it at all StateTrials, ex- 
cepting the case of high treason (perduellio) : proposed 137. 

(3) — The FapirtaUy introducing it in the enactment 
and repeal of laws : proposed 131. 

(4) — The Ccfliany introducing it in Perduellionic cases ; 
and thus rescinding the single exception of (2) : pro- 
posed 107. 

Leoes de Rbp|tundis. — Pecunice Repetundoey or Bepe- 
iwndce singly, was the term used at Borne to designate 
such sums of money, or other properties, as Roman citizens 
or allies claimed to recover from officers of the State ; 
these sums, <kc., having been improperly taken or received 
by them in respect of any public function whatever. 

The chief laws on this subject were : 

(1) — The Cdtpumian, which provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Frsetor to judge persons charged with this 

* Either by lot (soxtitio), or by agreement (oomparatio). 
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crime. The penalties were pecuniary only : proposed 
149 B.C. 

{2y—The Junian, by the Tribune Jun. Pennus : pro- 
posed 126 B.a 

(3) — The ServUia/nr-Olaucian : proposed 100. 

This law enacted, that the Pr»tor Peregrinns should 
annually appoint 450 judges of this offence, who were 
not to be Senators. The penalties were pecuniary, with 
exile in bad cases. 

LsoES DB Pereobinis. — A Feregriniu, in Roman par- 
lance, was any one not a Roman citizen. The numbers 
of Peregrini (constantly increasing) within the waUs of 
the city, appear to have exercised an injurious effect 
upon the poorer citizens ; and on some occasions we find 
that Alien Acts were proposed and carried. The prin- 
cipal Alien Acts were : 

(1) — The Junian,* proposed by the Tribune Jun. 
Pennus (see above, De Rep,\ 126. 

(2) — The Fannian, which was intended to point espe- 
cially at the Latins and Italians, who had flocked to Rome 
on rumours of the Franchise Bill meditated by C. Gracchus : 
proposed by the Consul C. Fannius, 122. 

(3) — The Fapian* affecting all persons not domiciled 
in Italy : proposed by C. Papius, probably in 65 b.g. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE GOBNELIAN AliD JULIAN^ ULWS. 

§ 1. Leges Cobnells. — ^The legal enactments of the 
Dictator SyUa have been arranged into three classes : 

(1) those which were strictly constitutional regulations ; 

(2) the criminal laws ; (3) and those which had for 
their object the improvement of public morals. His 
single aim, in the first of these divisions, was to restore 
their ancient political supremacy to the Senatorian 

* Cf. Cicero pro Archid, 
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nobility. In ihis he for the time sucoeeded. From a 
democracy, the government was violently changed into a 
close oligarchy, though the forms of liberty still sur- 
vived. His two-fold method was, on one hand to cripple 
the power of the Tribes, and on the other to recons^ct 
and aggrandise the Senate ; and this design, conceived 
with uncommon tact, was earned out with imflinnTiitig 
vigour. Bat it was all surfEtce work. The day had gone 
by when the fyrestige of the old nobility had carried real 
weight with it, and the work of reaction began even 
before the Dictator's death. 

The Second branch of Sylla's laws was by far the most 
important, so far as permanent results were concerned. 
Before his time, the criminal legislation of Borne had 
been extremely imperfect ; and he wss the first who 
brought order and system into this momentous depart- 
ment of administration. Acoordiogly, this i>art of his 
reforms was not abolished after his death ; but most of 
his criminal laws continued in force down to the latest 
ages of the Empire. The laws bearing upon public 
morals were chiefly connubial or sumptuary. 

UBGES OOBirXLLS. 

[N.B. Sylla was bora, 138, b.c. ; died, *IS ; held the 
Dictatorship, 81-79.] 



1. Agrarian (military colonies 

in lAtiom and Btmria). 

2. DeOiritate. 
8. DeFalsis. 
4. De IigariiB. 
6. Judiciaria. 

6. De Magistratibns. 

7. MajeetatiB. 

8. De Farricidio. 



9. De Proficriptione et Pro« 
BcriptiB. 

10. De ProrinciiB Ordinandis. 

11. De Bepetandis. 

12. De Sacerdotis. 

13. De Yenefida et Sicariis. 

14. Snmptuarie. 

15. Judiciaria.* 

16. Unciaria (lowering the rate 

of intere8t.)t 



* Confirming the provisionB of (5). These laws took away the 
right of being judices (judicia) from the Bquitea, to whom C. 
Gbaochos had giTen it 122 B.O., and conferred it upon the Senators. 
The Bqnites were formally exdnded from the Album Judieum, or 
body out of which jndices were eligible. 

* FenuB undarium was the expression need for 10 per cent. 
For the explanation, see p. 59, note. 

f 2 
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For all further details, the student is referred to Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities, There were certain Leges 
Comeliie, proposed by a Tribune 0. Ck)meliu8 about 
67 B.O., one of which limited the power of the PrsBtorSy 
and another made provision against too easily allowing a 
citizen legibus solvi ; that is, to be placed beyond the 
ordinary control of the laws for a special purpose, — as 
when Scipio was made Consul before he had reached the 
legal age. 

§ 2. Leges Julls. — Cassar, like Sylla, had no sooner 
arrived at that point where nothing more was to be gained 
by disorders, than he wished to end them. His designs^ 
however, were on a far more liberal and grander scale 
than Sylla's ; and the catastrophe which prevented the 
Roman Empire from being inaugurated by a Julius, is 
only parsdleled by the misfortune which prevented 
Christianity firom being adopted as the State religion by 
M. Aurelius. The criminal and sumptuary laws we may 
pass over. In both, Ciesar resembled Sylla's severity 
and minuteness. His extension of the franchise, his 
reconstitution of the Senate, his measures relating to 
population, and his reform of the Calendar, were all the 
offspring of consummate wisdom. 

The franchise was bestowed on all the cities of 
Transpadane Gaul, already Latin ; on many cities of 
Transalpine Gaul and Spain ; on the Gallic Legion which 
Csasar had raised ; * and on all physicians and professors 
of the liberal arts and sciences, in whatever department. 
AU these acts were beneficial, as tending to form the 
inhabitants of the Empire together into one united 
nation, instead of regarding one another, as they had 
before done, in the light of masters and slaves. 

The ranks of the Senate, which had been much thinned 
during the Civil Wars, were not only filled up, but 
enlarged by Csesar. He raised the number of members 
to 900, induding among them — ^with the derision of the 
old citizens, but in a wise and liberal spirit — ^many of 

* And which was called Ataudct, because their standardB were 
brazen larks at the head of a pole. 
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bis faithful vetenuuiy and even some of the enfranchised 
Gkillio dtizenB. 

Hia meaaurea regarding the important subject of 
population included an attempt to relieve the capital of 
part of its burden of paupers ; and thus, by deporting 
them into the provinces, to substitute firee for slave 
labour, as far as possible. Eighty thousand'*' citizens 
are said to have been so settled by him in different 
colonies ; and among the cities which were thus rebuilt 
and re-peopled were Corinth and Carthage. 

The Beform of the Calendar is, however, the measure 
by which we modems know Csosar best. Excepting only 
the slight correction made by Pope Gregory in 1582, and 
adopted by us in 1752, the Julian Calendar has been 
followed without interruption by the nations of Europe. 
The reform consisted in adding two months to the 
current year (708 a.u.o.), so as to make the 1st of 
January in the Bepublican year 709 coincide with the 
Ist of January in the solar year, which we know as 
45 B.C. The year was then extended firom a duration of 
355 days to one of 365, each month being lengthened 
(except February) according to our present rule, and the 
arrangement of Leap Year being established. 

Several enactments of Octavian are added to the list 
below, as having sprung from the designs of Julius. 

UBGBS JULUB. 

[N.B. Julius CsBsar, bom, 100, b.o. ; assassinated, 44.] 



1. De Adalteriis. 

2. Agnria (b.0. 59. Lands in 

Campania divided among 
20,000 poor dtizena, who 
had thne or more chil- 
dren). 

8. De Ambitn. 

4. De Bonis Gedendis. 

6. De Coede et Yeneficio. 

6. De Ciyitate. 

7. De Fenore. 

8. JndieiaruB. 

9. De Idberis Legationibna. 
10. De Majestate. 

*Siiei.42. 



11. De MaritandiB Ordinibns. 

12. MnnicipaliB. 

13. Julia et Papia Poppea. 

14. PecnIatCls. 

15. Julia et Plautia. 

16. Julia Papiria. 

17. De Proyinciis. 

18. Bepetimdarum. 

19. Sumptuariffi. 

20. Theatralis. 

21. Julia et Titia. 

22. De Yi PublicA et FrivatA. 

23. Yioesimaria. 



PART III. 



CHAPTEE L 

THE CONSULS. 

Thb great feature in the History of Rome for the 
sixth century b.o. is, of course, the termination of the 
monarchical form of government by the expulsion of 
the second Tarquin. That event took place, as nearly 
as the chronological data which we possess admit of our 
deciding, in or about the year 609 b.c. In the same 
year was first established that great State Office, the 
history of which is written upon every page of the 
History of Republican Rome : an office, which, though 
it passed through various vicissitudes, could boast of 
retaining its ancient power and importance down to the 
days of the Dictator Ceesar : and which existed in some 
sort, whether as a real or an honorary institution, for 
more than a thousand years. ''^ The following details 
will impart some notion of the main features in the 
History of the Consulate. 

Consuls. — ^First, L. Junius Brutus, and L. Tarquinius 
CoUatinus, elected 509 b.o. 

Fads about the Consuls. 

(1) — They were never elected at the Curiate, but 
always at the Centuriate Assembly : although 
even then, by their own and their clients' wealth, 

* The last Cdngul at Rome, Deeirons Theodoms Panlinns, ma 
elected in 536 a.]>. The last at Constantinople^ Flavins Basilins 
Junior, in 541 a.d.^ 
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the PatridanB must have had a great prepon- 
derance. 
(2) — Galled Fraiors until the downfieJ of the 

Deoemvin ...... 449 

(3) — Superseded by Deoemvirs . . . 451-449 

(4)_ ,, ,, MiHtary Tribunes . 444-367 
(5) — Opened to Plebeians .... 367 

(6) — Invested with Dictor-^ Against 0. Gracchus . 121 
torial Fower during I 

the abeyance of the ^To quell the Insur- 
gents under Sa- 
tuminus . . 100 



Dictatorship. (See 
next Section.) 



(7) — Become a shadow under Octavian . . . 29 
(8) — The name Consul^ and the verb consulerey are 
probably derived from the preposition cum or 
corny like prcesidy &om prcdy or exvl from ex. The 
notion is jomt counsel or action. 
MUitary Tribunes, — The Military Tribunes, who su- 
perseded the Ck>nsuls in the State for a period of seventy- 
eight years, deserve a special notice. Their election 
(444) was the result of a compromise between the two 
orders. The Plebeians were at that time laying pressing 
claims to the Consulship : the Patricians, on the other 
hand, having just received (445) a great blow to their 
social privileges by the Law of Canuleius, which legalised 
Conmtbmmy were more than ever averse to a surrender 
of any political rights. The " Tribuni MUitares ConsulaH 
potestate" (which was their fall title) were therefore sub- 
stituted for the Consuls, the office being open to both 
orders nominally, but really remaining, for the most part, 
in the hands of the Patricians, through their influence 
in the Centuriate Assembly. 

Three Feriods of Military Tribunate, 

(1)— Three in number. Only five Elections. 

Consuls in the remaining years . . 444-427 
(2) — Four in number. Fourteen Elections out 

of twenty-one . . ... 426-406 

(3) — Six in number. Thirty-seven Elections out 

of thirty-nine .... 405-367 
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CHAPTEB n. 

DICTATOBS9 TRIBUNES OF THE COMMONS, 

CENSORS. 

The fifth oentmy ac. is especially marked, in regard 
of the Roman state offices, by the first institution of the 
Dictatorship,'*' the Tribunate of the Ck>mmon8, and the 
Censorship. 

First Dictator. T.Lartius (8p. Cassiusy Master of 
the Horse), appointed .... 499 

F<ici8 about the Dictators, 

(1) — ^They were possessed of absolute power, both 
within and without the city. Term of office 
restricted to six months. But they were exempt 
from being ccMed to account at the end of that 
time for any of their acts. Sovereign and Pleni- 
potentiary. 

(2) — ^Thirty-seven appointed during the sixty-seven 
years that followed immediately after the Lici- 
nian Laws (367-300). Three of these were con- 
fessedly *^ aedandcB seditioiiis causd f^ and the 
vast majority were, no doubt, appointed for a 
similar cause, a plain evidence of the uneasiness 
of the Patricians under the yoke of Licinian 
justice. The Samnite Wars brought this excess 
of Dictatorial creation to a close. 

(3) — ^First Plebeian Dictator. (See next Section.) 

First Tribunes. — ^Elected, two in number, after the 
great Secession, 494. 

Facts about the Tribunes, 

(1) — The original purpose of their election was, that 
they might protect the Plebeians from the Patri- 
cian magistrates, when they behaved cruelly or 
imjustly towards the debtors. 

(2)— They were not, then, properly Executive Officers. 

* On this office, see also Chapten lY. and YI. 
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But eadi was allowed an .^kiile, to discliarge 

functions connected with police regulations and 

public works. 

(3)— Increased to ^pe: and the election transferred 

to the Ck)mitia Tributa firom the Centuriate 

Assembly, by the Publilian Law of Volero* 471 

(4)— Increased to ten, on fall of the Decemvirs . 449 

(5) — Tribunician power yirtually abolished by 

Sulla 81 

(6) — Restored by Pompey 70 

(7)— Appropriated by Octavian . .29 

(8) — It shoidd be remarked, that with the fluctuations 

of Tribunician Power the political influence of 

the Gomitia Tributa rose and felL Their histories 

form commentaries, the one upon the other. 

Ftbst Censors. Two in number, elected . 443 

Facts ah<nit the Censors, 

(1) — They were elected the year after the establish- 
ment of the Military Tribunate : and, being at 
first both Patricians, they formed compensation 
to some extent for that concession. 
(2) — ^Their business was to hold the Census, and to 
perform the rites with which every Lustrum 
(period of five years) was initiated. Their tenure 
of office at first lasted through the whole five 
years. 
(3) — The Dictator iSmilius Mamercus restricted the 
tenure to eighteen months, in which time they 
were to discharge the business. For the remain- 
ing three and a-half years there were no Censors. 
This measure was carried .... 433 
(4) — Office opened to Plebeians (see next Section). 351 
(5)— Tacitly abolished by Sylla . . .81 
(6) — ^Revived by the Senate . . . . 70 

(7) — Octavian endowed with Censorian powert . 29 

* So c&Ued to distiogaish it from the great PublUian Laws. 
Cf. IL 3. 

t He was not styled Censor or Tribnne, bat said to be invested 
" Censoria PoUskUCj" and *'Tribunieia PotetUUe.'* 
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CHAPTEB III. 

FLEBSIAKS ADlimED TO OFFICES. — FRJETOBS. 

When the licmian Rogations had onoe passed into 
law, and it had become the rule of the State that one 
Consul must always be a Plebeian, it was not long 
before the other great offices became tenable by the 
members of that order. This, then, is the grand 
feature in the history of Roman Magistracies during the 
fourth century b.g. : viz., the throwing of them open to 
the Plebeians. And as the Pnetorian office, specially so 
called, was first created as a sort of indemnification to 
the Patricians for the loss of one Consulship, this chapter 
includes a notice of it also. 

FiBST Plebeian Consul, L. Sextius,* elected . 366 

This event took place ten years after the first pro- 
mulgation of the licinian Rogations, and one year after 
their becoming the law of the State. 

Pbjstobs. — No sooner had the Patricians yielded the 
consular imperium to the Plebeians (367), than they did 
all in their power to nullify the concession, by detaching 
the judicidU functions from the office, and placing them 
in the hands of a supreme Patrician judge,t called 
PrcBtor Urbanusy and elected with the same auspices as 
the Consids at the Centuziate Assembly. 

* It seems, at first sights surprising that the first Plebeian 
elected should not haye been C. Licinixis, the kinsman and col* 
leagne of Sextios, and the main supporter of the laws which bear 
his name. But nnhappilj we learn, that in 854 he was himself 
indicted by the Curule £dile for a fraudulent evasion of his own 
Second Law. (See ii. 3.) He had made over 500 jugera to his son, 
while holding another 500 in his own name. It was, not impro* 
bably, some suspicion of his real character that caused the election 
of Sextius. 

t The OurtUe JEdiitthipf held by Patricians and Plebeians in 
alternate yean^ was now also first established. 
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Fa4sts about the Preston, 

(1) — ^First Ptntor Urbaniu, son of the Dictator 
GamilluSf elected 366 

(Zy^The Pnetor was, at first, almost a third ConsuL 
Presided in the Senate and at the Centiuiate 
Assembly in the absence of the Consuls, and com- 
manded fireqnently in the field with reserve armies. 
He was, however, always subordinate, and had 
only six (half the Consular number of) Lictors. 

(3)— -First Plebeian Prwtor . . . .337 

(4) — Prcstor Feregri/nus added towards the close of 
the first Punic War, 246. Sicily was then fast 
becoming a province of Home : and the State felt 
increasingly the want of a special Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The duties of this second Prestor 
were, chiefly, to decide matters in dispute among 
peregrim^ or between these and Roman citizens. 

(5) — Two more added, for the administration of the 
two first provinces, Sicily and Sardinia . 2*2*1 

(6) — Two more added (making the whole number six), 
for the administration of Hither and Further 
Spain 198 

(7) — Increased to eight by Sylla . . . . 81 

(8) — Number raised by Julius Caasar to 10, 12, 14, 
and 16. 

(9) — ^Fixed by Tiberius at 15; but afterwards in- 
creased to 18. 

(10)— A Praetor often administered a province, under 
the title of Pro-Frador, 

FiBST Plebeian Dictator, nominated . . 356 

This was C. Mardus ButQus, the most distinguished 
Plebeian of his time. He was nominated by the Plebeian 
Constd, M. Popillius Lesnas. 

FiBST Plebbiak Cbnsob. The same Marcius 
elected 351 

His son (also C. Marcius), was the only man who ever 
held the office twice (294, 265) ; and he acquired the 
name of CensorvnuSy from having carried a law in his 
second censorship, which forbade frt>m thenceforth any 
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second holding of the office in futnre. A Plebeian Censor 

first performed the solemn purification of the People 

(lustrum condidU) ..••*. 280 

FiBST Plebeian Pr£TOB .... 837 



CHAPTEE IV. 

OQVLXaAS LAW. ^FIBST FLSBEIAN PONTIFBX MAZIMUS. 

DICTATOBSHIP FALLS IZTTO AfiETANCE. 

§ 1. — OouLmANT Law. The only exclusive privilege 
which remained to the Patricians at the close of the fourth 
oentnry b.c., was their being alone eligible to the Ponti- 
ficate and Augurate. This privilege, however, consider- 
ing the nature of the concessions which had been made 
to the Plebeians, was hardly worth preserving ; and we 
find accordingly that it was peaceably given up. At this 
time the institutions of Numa relating to Pontifb and 
Augurs remained intact ; and there were five Pontifis, 
including the Pontifez Maximus, and fowr Augurs. In 
the year 300 B.O., however, two tribunes bearing the 
common name of Ogulnius brought forward the Ogidnian 
LoAJOy the provisions of which were : 

(1) — That there should be eight pontifis, four firom each 

order, besides the Pont. Max., who might be 

either a Patrician or Plebeian. 
(2) — The Augurs, also, were to be nine in number, 

four from each order, the ninth being President 

of the Augural College, as the Pont. Max. was 

of the Pontifical 
(3)— Vacancies were still to be filled up by co-aptatioy* 

that is to say, by agreement arrived at among 

the surviving members. 
Such was the Ogulnian Law, which completed the 
fusion of the two Orders in political matters. 

* Cf. p. 79. The Domitian Law. 
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§ 2. FiBST Plebbxak Pont. Max. It was not until 
46 years had elapsed since the passing of the Ogulnian 
Law, that the Plebeians took advantage of the highest 
privilege conferred on them by its provisions, and saw one 
of their own number invested with the dignity of Pon- 
tifex Maximns. At last, in 264, Tib. Coruncanius was 
appointed to the office, a person every way qualified to 
hold it, being, as he was, one of the most remarkable 
men of his time, and possessing a profound knowledge of 
Pontifical and Civil Law. He was the first person who 
gave regular instruction in Law at Rome. 

N.B. The number of the Pontifis was increased by 
Sylla to fifteen, and by J. Ceesar to sixteen, the Pont^ 
Max. being included in each case. The usual number 
under the Empire appears to have been fifteen. 

§ 3. Abstakcb of Dictatobship. Lasted 120 years. 
202—182. 

The main object of the nomination of Dictators had 
been, to carry on wars in Italy, the only instance of a 
nomination for the purpose of conducting operations 
beyond its limits being, that of A. Atilius Calatinus, who 
was appointed in 249, during the First Punic War. 
The only other purpose for which we read of extraordi- 
naiy appointments in early times, was that entitled 
sedafida Hditionis causd^ the arbitrary construction put 
upon which by the Patricians led to the creation of that 
unusual number of Dictators that inunediately preceded 
the Samnite Wars. When, therefore, Italy was finally 
reduced under Roman sway, and when Patrician 
and Plebeian contests had at last ceased to agitate 
the State, it is natural to find that Dictators ceased 
to be appointed. Accordingly we are informed that 

(1)— The last Dictator rei gerunda causd, M. Junius 
Pera, was nominated in 216. 

(2) — The last Dictator comi^. hahend. causd, was nomi- 
nated in 202. 

From that date until Sylla's time the office fell into 
abeyance, and was revived by him only to assume a 
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wholly different fonn.* During tliis interval the Con- 
suls were inyested, on emergencies, with Dictatorial 
power, as in the cases of C. Gracchus and Satuminu8.t 



CHAPTER V. 

YILLIAN LAW. ^DOMITIAN LAW. 

Thb second century b.c. is by no means so strongly 
marked as some of those which preceded it by incidents 
bearing on the history of the magistracies. Two 
Laws were, notwithstanding, carried this century, both 
of them of considerable importance : and either of them 
constituting a centre of research, of such a kind as 
have been contemplated in this review. 

The first of these is, the 

§ 1. Lex Ankalis or Yillia, proposed by L. Tillius 
Tappulus 180 

This Law fixed the ages at which a Roman might 
become a Candidate for the higher State offices. These 
ages were— 

Team of age. 

For the Qanstorship 81 

For the .Sdileahip 87 

For the Pnotorship 40 

For the Consulship 43 

Liddell gives twenty-seven as the earliest age for the 
QusBstorship, inferring it from the age at which the 
Gracchi and others are known to have held it. 

The L0CU8 Clcuncus on the Yillian Law is Cicero 
de Leg, Agr.iL 37. 

The Second Law here referred to is the 

§ 2. Lex Domitia de Sacebootiis, passed . 104 

This Law transferred the power of electing the mem- 

• Ct iil 6. t Cf. iil 1. 
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bers of the Pontificate and Auguzate, to the Peopla 
Fonnerly, as we have already seen, the elections were 
carried on by co^fatio^ a method strictly analogous 
to the election of CoUege FeUows at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Instead of this, the Assembly of Tribes was 
now made the electing body : and that Assembly, haying 
fixed on their nominee, commissioned the Ftiests to 
introduce him as a member into the Sacred College 
(whichever it might chance to be), by the same old 
form, now a form only, of co-optatio. This mode of 
appointment is precisely similar to another modem 
practice, that which is adopted on the induction of a 
Bishop into his see. The Tribes gave the Priests a eongl- 
(Tilire : and the Priests proceeded to elect the Tribe's 
nominee, just as the Dean and Chapter of a Cathedral 
elect the Bishop nominated by the Crown. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



KATURB OF BTLLA'S DICTATORSHIP. THE LEX ASTOSIA, 

^TH£ T&IUMVIBATES. 

§ 1 — Stij.a*s Dictatorship. How far the office 
which Sylla held difiered from the genuine Dictator- 
ship, may be seen firom the following points of dis- 
crepancy, to which many more might be added. 

(1) — ^The Dictator Proper was nominated for six months 
only. Sylla caused himself to be created Perpetual 
Dictator. 
(2) — ^The Dictator Proper entirely superseded the Con- 
suls, who were, for the term of his office, private 
citizens and nothing more. Sylla not only 
allowed the Consuls to be elected as usual (pro- 
viding they were persons he himself approved of), 
but held the Consulship himself, in 81 B.C., 
during his tenure of the Dictatorship. 
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chief object in being invested with the office at all, 
was that ho might cany into execution in a legal manner 
the great reforms which he meditated in the Constitution, 
and the Administrative and Judicial fnnotiona of State 
offices. The great end of his reforms in the Constitution 
was to give back to the Senate and the Aristocracy the 
power which they had lost. And though he succeeded, 
80 far as he was concerned, in doing this while hia influ- 
ence was still strong upon the Republic, he quite over- 
looked the futility of keeping up or restoring any form 
through which 'Hhe Spirit breathes no more." The year 
70 saw almost every measure rescinded, that had been im- 
posed on the State by him in the year 81. 

§ 2. Antokian Law. The Dictatorship was abolished 
for ever by a Law carried in the year 43 b.g., and which 
was the work of Antony. 

§ 3. Thb Tbiuitvirates. These celebrated Cabals 
were formed, 

(1) — ^That between Ceasar, Pompey, and Crassus, 60. 

(2) — ^That between Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, 43. 

The First of these Political Unions has been improperly 
styled a ** Triumvirate : " and for this reason : it was a 
secret combination between the parties concerned, whereas 
to Koman ears there would have been some open assump- 
tion of definite political power, before the words '^ Tri- 
umvirs" and *' Triumvirate" could be received as 
applicable. 

This union of the three most powerful men in Home 
was efiectual for a time in crushing the Senate and Aris- 
tocracy. Csesar, whose adroit negotiation had reconciled 
Pompey to his enemy Crassus, was enabled by the im- 
mense wealth of the one, and the vast influence of the 
other, to carry (59) all his measures. On the other hand, 
the acts of Pompey in Asia were all ratified, and Caesar's 
Agrarian Law, which divided the rich Campanian land 
among the poorer citizens, placed it in Pompey's power to 
ratify all the promises which he had made to his veterans. 

The Second Three made the following territorial adjust* 

ment between themselves. 

e 
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Antony was to have the Two Oauls, except the Nar- 
bonneae District. 

Octavian was to have Sicily, Sardinia^ and A&ica. 

Lepidus was to have the Narbonnese District, and 
Spain. 

Italy was left for the year to the Consols, and was to 
be given to Lepidus in the following year. The Eastern 
Part of the Empire was still in the possession of Brutus 
and CassiuSb 



PART IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LAWS OF THB TWBLTB TABUSa 

Some accouat has been given in a former chapter of the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables in their political aspect. It 
is now intended to make some remarks upon the same 
code, viewed as a literary monument. The following is' 
a brief recapitulation of the history. 

It was in 484 b.o. that a compromise was come to with 
reference to the Plebisdtum of Terentilius Harsa. This 
was a subject that had agitated the two orders for eight 
dreary years. The provisions of the Bill were these. 
That a Ck>mmission of Ten should be appointed with 
absolute power, and that this power should be em- 
ployed in framing constitutional laws, for the better 
regulation of the relations subsisting between the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians. By the compromise mentioned above 
it was agreed, that Three Commissioners should be sent 
to Greece, whose duties would consist in making a tour 
of the more important cities, and in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of their legal systems. Athens was especially 
to be visited, and the Laws of Solon to be copied out. 
In 452, the Commissioners returned with their report. 
And in 451, the Centuriate Assembly appointed the famous 
Decemviri LegHbus Scribuiidisy who were all Patricians, 
and three of whom were the Commissioners themselves. 
That same year they completed a Code of Ten Tables, 
which were approved by the Senate, and received the 
confirmation of the Centuriate Assembly. 

2 
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These Ten Tables seemed, however, in the eyes of a 
large and powerful body in the State to be still incomplete. 
In consequence of this, the year 450 witnessed the 
appointment of a Second Commission. There were three 
Plebeians (some say five) among their number ; but, on 
the whole, this second body was a packed clique of Appius 
Claudius, who, having successfully simulated political 
candour, and having obtained unbounded popularity in 
the preceding year, felt himself now strong enough to 
take oflf the mask. These legislators drew up two more 
Tables, to which Cicero has affixed the name. Dike Tabula 
Iniquarum Legum, Their tendency was diametrically 
opposed to the true purposes of the Decemvirate ; and, 
the social conduct of the framers being of a piece with 
their political morality, the office was forcibly abolished 
in 449. The blood of yoimg Virginia had cried from 
the ground. The whole Twelve Tables were first pub- 
Ushed in the Consulship of L. Valerius and M. Horatius, 
whose names and good deeds have been perpetuated in 
the Valerio-Horatian Laws. 

The Decemvirs are said to have been assiBted in their 
labours by HermodoruSy a distinguished Ephesian ; who, 
being banished by his fellow-countrymen, repaired to 
Kome, and furnished the Commission with ample com- 
mentaries on Greek Law. This person is mentioned by 
Cicero * as follows : — ** There is a passage in the works 
of Heraclitus, the natural philosopher, bearing on the 
distinguished Ephesian Hermodorus. AU the Ephesians, 
he says, deserve the punishment of death, for the words 
which they uttered on banishing Hermodorus ; which 
words were, Let no shuffle man of ow nwnber become 
pre-eminent ; andy supposing that a man htis become sOy 
let him find another home and other neighbours,^' 

Cicero refers to the Twelve Tables to show that the 
early ages of Rome were not so destitute of literary cul- 
tivation as was commonly believed. The passage to 
which he alludes is this : — ** If any man have lampooned 

* Tubc. Qonst. 5, 86. 
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the state, or composed a satirical poem, which might 
bring evil report or disgrace upon any, let him be beaten 
with a staff." And he remarks upon it as follows : * — 
** We have the testimony of the Twelve Tables to the 
fact, that it was even in those days common for poems to 
be written ; because we find a legal provision against its 
being done to anyone's injury." 

The great orator was enthusiastic on the subject of the 
literary importance of this Code : t " Let the whole 
world clamour against me," he says with honest vehe- 
mence, *' I will still utter my opinion^ and it is this — 
Whoever has an eye to the veiy fountain-head of law, 
will find all the libraries that philosophers ever wrote 
surpassed by this one tract of the Twelve Tables, in re- 
spect alike to weight of authority, and to abundant 
usefulness of application." 

In the following passage, he still more distinctly enun- 
ciates his high opinion of the Tables, as the very best 
repertory in existence of such matters as would be suited 
both to the literary antiquary and the theoretical politi- 
cian : X " Here," he says, '' we find merit to be the prin- 
cipal object in view ; true, just, and honest labour being 
decked out with all the brightness that honours and 
rewards can give ; while vice and deception are punished 
by personal loss, personal disgrace, by confinement, by 
corporal penalties, by exile, and by death. We are 
taught to put a check upon our lusts, to bridle our ambi- 
tion, to attend to our own business, and to restrain 
thoughts, eyes, and hands alike from the things of our 
neighbour. Nor is the lesson conveyed by an intermi- 
nable plenitude of wrangling disputation, but by the 
authoritative nod of Law itself." 

Such was Oicero's estimate of this, the first great Bo* 
man Code. It was, in fact, the only Code that Cicero 
ever knew, no farther move having been made in this 
department until 1000 years after the time of the 

• Tose. Quest. 4» 2. t De Oral. 1, 44. 

t Dt Oiat. 1, 48. 
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Decemyirs, when Jiutinian'B Codex was declared to be 
Iaw, 529A.D. 

Andy however inclined he may have been to anticipate 
an antagonistic fremitus of the literary world in his time 
to 80 warm an eulogy of the great legal treatise, his 
opinion seems to have been practically held, instead of 
scouted, by the great mass of his countrymen, down to 
the very latest period of the Western Empire. At any 
rate, it waa an integral part of the education of a 
Roman youth from very early times down to the date 
just mentioned, that this Code should be carefully and 
permanently committed to memory. Thus learned and 
thus studied, it seems hard to over-rate its importance to 
the Romans themselves as a literary monument. 



CHAPTER II. 



BANQUET HIK8TBXLSY. ^ANWAXS. ATELLAITB PLAT8. 

FESCENKrKB VXBSES. 

§ 1. Banquet Minstrelsy. Annals. 

Wb are distinctly told by livy,* that all the public 
records of Rome, the Fastiy or lasts of Magistrates, the 
AnvuUes Pontificum^ and the Libri lAntei (Linen Rolls), 
were destroyed in the great Gallic Invasion of 390. But 
there was one source of information left frt)m which the 
Roman Annalists took their materials, and the scanty 
reUcs of which remaining to us are probably of far more 
real value, than the Annals and Fasti would have been, 
even if we had received them entire. This was the 
Ballad Poetry, or Banquet Minstrelsy of the early 
Romans. The latter of these two names has been applied 
to the old lays, in consequence of a well-known quota- 
tion in Cicero from the ^^Antiquities" of Cato the 

♦ Liv. 6, 1. 
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CenBory who lived in the days of the Second Pnnio 
War. The testimony of Cato went to establish the fact, 
that many ages before hia time there were ballads in 
praise of illustrions men, which it was the fashion for 
guests to chant at Banquets to the sound of a pipe. The 
two chief passages in Cicero are these : — 

(1) '* We have the weighty testimony of Cato, in the 
Origines, to the prevalence of the following custom at 
the banquets of our ancestors. Every guest in order 
would sing to a pipe accompaniment, and the subject was 
always the glories and high deeds of famous men. Hence 
it is plain, that so far back as those days they had airs 
arranged to be sung to words, and songs to set to 
them.'' * 

(2) ** O, that we had those noble songs, which, many 
ages before his own time, Cato tells us that guest after 
guest used to sing at the banquets, in praise of famous 
men." t 

To these extracts may be added 

(3) The testimony of Valerius Mazimus : *'The older 
men at feasts would tack together in a ballad, and set to 
the pipe, some noble deeds of their ancestors, with a 
view to stirring up the younger part of the company to 

greater zeal in following the examples of the past 

I have yet to see the school, the scheme of foreign study, 
the Athens even, that I should prefer to their home- 
tiaining. Here was the source from which sprung our 
Camilliand our Scipios, our Fabricii, Maroelli, and FabiL]: 

(4) Lastly Yarro, quoted by Nonius, says : ** There 
were boys of good character present at feasts, whose 
duty it was to sing old ballads in praise of past genera- 
tions ; which they did, sometimes unaccompanied, and 
sometimes with the aid of a piper." § 

* ToBO. QnMt. 4, 2. tBratns, 19. 

t Val. Max. II. L 10. 
§ Non. p. 76. Noniui MarcdUu was a man of letters, who 
Hyed between the aeeond and fifth centnriee, a.d. Sernns (Geoig. 
IL 417), speaks of ana tibia, which was an instnunental per- 
formance^ without the addition of Toioes. 
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The way in which these heroic ballads passed into the 
chronicles is not difficult to trace.* A funeral oration 
was, firom the earliest times, an inseparable adjunct to the 
last rites of a noble Roman. The speaker who was 
selected to pronounce the eulogy, would beyond a doubt 
have recourse to all the popular lays which bore upon his 
subject, and would incorporate them into his speech. The 
fandly of the great man would keep a copy of the speech 
among its archives, and the compilers of the early chro- 
nicles would have recourse to the archives. Thus, in the 
ease of Hie Letfend of ihe Fabian Gens a/nd the Veien- 
tines, we may assume ilie following order of succession : — 
(1) — ^The Lay of the Cremera : 

(2) — ^The Funeral Oration (perhaps at the funeral of 

Q. Fabius Maximus, 284 B.O., known to have 

been extraordinarily splendid), incorporating the 

Lay. 

(3) — The Chronicle of Fabius Pictor, containing free 

extracts from the speech. 
(4) — ^The Narrative of Livy, drawn from the Chro- 
nicle. 
Notwithstanding all the beauties, however, of the old 
Boman Minstrelsy, the great fact cannot be denied that 
the tmimaginative character of the people was unfavour- 
able to the growth of an indigenous literature. The 
political situation of the Romans may have done much, 
but the inherent qualities of their nature did more, to 
render it true of ^em, that of all Literatures theirs is 
the most destitute of originality. The expression of 
Cicero,t serius nos poeUcam a^ccepimus, is full of signi- 
ficance. It would be hard to find an expression which 
marks more clearly the fundamental differenoe between 
Greek and Roman notions concerning the essence of 
poetry, 

§ 2. The AieUane Flays, — The Fescennvne Verses. 
These old combinations of rude and jocose verses, 

* C£ Preface to Lays of Ancient ^ome, 
t ToBc. Quest. 1, 1. 
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partaking more or less of the nature of iaroe or oomedy, 
were the earliest forms of that Satira^ which Qninctilian 
has justly claimed as the peculiar endowment of his 
countrymen.^ 

The AteUane Plays are said to have derived their name 
fiom Atelks, a town in Oampaniay and an old Oscan set- 
tlement. Hence they also bear the name of Ludi OscL 
The following facts should be observed relating to 
them : — 

(1)— They were not pretextata fabuUEy i, e., comedies in 
which persons of rank or high office were intro- 
duced. 
(2) — They were not tabemaricBy i. e., with characters 
taken from low Hfe, and treated with low scur- 
rility and ribaldry. 
(3) — ^They probably held a middle position between 

High Comedy and Mime. 
(4) — ^They were not performed by regular histrioneg : 
but noble citizens might take part in them with- 
out disgrace or loss of rights. 
(5) — The Oscau Language was spread widely over S. 
Italy ; and its nervous structure rendered it 
especially suitable to be an instrument of concise 
expression. 
The Fescermme Verses. Fescennia^t a town of the 
Falisd, in Etruria, not far from the Tiber. The verses 
which have taken their name from thence consisted, for 
the most part, of licentious jokes, and were a very fre- 
quent item in nuptial ceremonies. Thus Catullus,]: in 
the Marriage Song on Julia and Manlius, says : — 

Ne dia taoeat procax 
Fesoeimina location 

Tet this species of verse originated in what was harmless^ 
namely, a sort of rude, jesting dialogue carried on in 
verse at the rustic festivals, full of good-tempered rail- 

* QQinctilian, Irui, Oral, Z., L, 93. 
t Plinji 8^ ^ 3. SeirioB (JEn. vil., 695), writes Fetcenmwn, 

t OatnlliiB, bd., 126. 
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leiy and ooane humour. Horace distinctly teDs us,* 
that the rustics of the olden time, after harvest, used to 
meet together and sacrifice to Tellus and Faunus and 
their Genius. << Through them," he says, '< the Fescen- 
nine Verses •came in, which was in itself innocent of 
offence ; but, by-and-by, liberty was turned into licence, 
and the law stepped in to arrest itb** 



CHAPTEB III. 

! UYIUS ANDSOKICUB — ^TABIUS PICTOR — VJEVTUS. 



§ 1. — Livius Andronicus. (First Drama, 240 B.C.) 

This man, the first who presented a finished Drama 
before a Roman audience, was by parentage (most pro- 
bably), a Greek, and was bom at Tarentum. He was 
one of the prisoners carried to Kome from thence, when 
that city was taken in 271. He composed an abridge- 
ment of the Homeric Odyssey in the Satumian Metre, 
and wrote Tragedies and Comedies, which, like the Atel- 
lane Plays, were performed on scaffoldings in the Circus 
Maximus. He had acquired at Home, with Greek 
facility, a complete knowledge of the Latin Tongue. His 
plays, of at least fourteen of which we possess the titles 
or the finagments, were all borrowed from the Greek. 
liTius Andronicus received his Roman name from M. 
Livius Salinator,t Consul with L. .^Emilius Paullus, 219 
B.0, and again with C. Claudius Nero, in 207. The fol- 
lowing passages of Cicero relating to the poet deserve 
attention : 

(1) [Cato is speaking] : ^* I saw, too, the aged lAviua^ 

* Hor. Epiflt 2, L, 189. Comp. on the old mstio songs, Yiig. 
Qeorg. ii., 885^ and Tiballns, 2, L, 61. 

t Daring his oensorahip, liTins proposed a tax on salt, from 
whence he derired this name, which remained in his fiunily. 
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who had exhibited a play in the Gonsulahip of Cento and 
Tuditanus, six years before I was bom ; and yet there 
he was, lasting on into my manhood.'^ 

(2)—'^ An Odyssey in Latin," such as livins oom- 
posed, ** appears to me nothing better than a sort 
of Deedalean trick. The plays, too, of li^ius are 
worth a second reading, "f 

§ 2.—Q.Fabiw Pidar. (floruit 212 B.a) 

There were no less than mx of the Fabian Gens to 
whom the agnomen Fictor was given : 

(!)—<?. Fabius Pictor, painter of the Temple of 

Sains: flor. 305 

(2) — C. ,, ,, I his son, who was Consul . 269 
(3) — ^Numerius „ , another son, also Consul . 266 
(4) — Q. ), yy 9 the Annalist, grandson of 

the painter. 
(5) — Q. „ yy y Flameu QuirinaHs, and 

afterwards Fftetor ..... 189 
(6) — Ser. „ „ , also an Annalist, who 

flourished about . . . . • . 160 
The Painter is mentioned 

(1) — ^By CioerOyt who seems to think that a more 
liberal recognition of Fabius's merits might have 
given rise to a national school of painters ; and 
(2)— By Pliny. § 

Q. Fabius Pictor, the famous annalist from whom livy 
draws so largely, was the earliest prose-writer of Rome. 
He was bom, probably, about the middle of the third 
century, and about thirty years after the death of his 
great kinsman, Q. Fab. Maximus. He served in person 
in the Gallic War, 225 B.a, and during part of the second 
Punic War. L, CUicvus AlvmentuSy a cotemporary annalist, 
took a prominent part in the latter war, having been 

* Cic. D€ Sen, 14. Gato^ the Gensor, was bom in 284 8.0. 

t Oio. BruhtSf 18. 

i Cic Tute. Qwut., 1, 2. For a mention of Nnmerins, and 
perhaps of SerriHiu. of. Dio., 1, 21, 1, 26 : Legg., 1, 6 : De 
Oiat., 2, 12. § Flin. 35, 7. 
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Pnetor in Sicily, in 210 b.o. He was once taken pri- 
soner by Hannibal, with whom he conversed. 

The Annals of Fabins, like those of Oincius, were 
written in Greek ; and, beginning at the arrival of 
.^hieas in Italy, were continued down to lus own time. 
Such preponderance, however, was given by either 
author to the Second Punic War, that their works ought, 
perhaps, rather to be called Aimals of that war, with a 
summary of preceding events prefixed. Cincius was the 
more trustworthy of the two : Fabius being often blinded 
and misled by partiality to his own gens. Fabius is said 
to have drawn on the stores of a Greek author, Diocles 
Peparethus : but the abundant chronicles and ballads of 
his own house must have furnished him with ample 
materials. 

§ S,-^NoBv%u8. (Died 202 b.o.) 

Nsavius was bom, probably, between the years 274 
and 264. He was a native of Campania. Being very 
strongly attached to the Plebeian interest, he made the 
stage a vehicle for abuse of the aristocracy, especially of 
Scipio and the MetellL Scipio laughed at the libels on 
his character, as Julius Csdsar afterwards laughed at the 
scurrilous verses of Catullus. But Q. Metellus, by virtue 
of a provision in the Becemviral Code, indicted and im- 
prisoned Neeviua Hence the lines, probably by a retainer 
of the Metelli, in answer to the sneers of the poet : * 

Et NsBvio poetiB qunm B«pd Inderentar 

Dabunt malum Metelli &tbiiot malam Metelli. 

During this imprisonment, to which Plautus alludes,t 
NaBvius wrote the Hariolus and Leontes^ two comedies 
which were probably of a conciliating tone, as he ob- 
tained his release from confinement through the Tribunes 
not long after. But his tendencies were too deeply 

* Whieh was, Fato MeUUi Boma fiwni wnwlet. Thai is, by 
dettiny, not merit. 

t MU. Glor. 2, i., 58 : 

Nam OS oolnmnatum poetn ease mdaudivi barbaro, 
Qnoi bini oustodes semper totis horis accnbant. 
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rooted and too well ksown to admit of hia staying long 
in Rome. He, therefore, retired to Utica, where he 
wrote his poem on the First Roman. War, and where he 
ended his days in 202 b.o. 

NflBTiuB was the last of the ancient line of poets, 
whose dynasty was overthrown by the literary reformer, 
EnniuB. The old Satumian measure* was adopted by 
NsBvins, in which to celebrate the First Pmiio War ; 
while Ennitts sang the Second Panic War in a measure 
(Hexameter) borrowed from the Iliad. Both Ennios and 
Virgil seem to have been largely indebted to the '* First 
Ponio War" of their predecessor, the loss of which poem 
may be regarded as the greatest loss of any which Jjatin 
litmture has sustained. Virgil is said to have bor- 
rowed the Storm, in J^ I., the Speech of Venus to 
Jupiter, and many other portions of his poem. In addi- 
tion to this great Epic composition, NaeTius gained, as 
we have seen, considerable eminence as a dramatic poet. 
Tiiw productions in this department are, as might be ex- 
pected, mostly taken from the Qreek. Horace's linesf 

Nevias in manibns non est, et mentibns hteret 
Psend reoenB . . . 

seem to show that a warm and genial feeling was kept up 
even in the Augustan age towards the last representative 
of the Gamenae. A passage of high praise occurs in 
Gicero,t who compares the pleasure he felt in hearing 
the recitations of his mother-in-law, Laelia, to the plea* 
sure he supposes must have been felt in hearing Nievius 
or PlautuB. 

The '^Tombless Epitaph," which Nsevius wrote on 
himself, is this : 

Mortales Immortales fleri si foret fiu 

Flerent diTse Ouneose Nsyiam poetam : 

Itaqne postqnam est Orcino oonditiu thesanro 

ObUtei sunt BomaB loqoi- er Latina linguA. 

* CSf. Frefaoe to Lays of Aneieni Romt. The Satumian line 
had two parts ; the first was a catalectic dimeter Iambic : the second 
consisted of three trochees. Qreat license was allowed in its nse. 
t Hor. Bp. 2, i, 53. % De Orat., 8, 12. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

XKNIUB ; SPOPn AKD TSAOXDT — FLAUTUB Ain> TKBBNCX ; 
COMEDY — LUOIUUS ; TBAaRDT. 

§ 1. — Q, Enniua, (Died 169 B.O.) 

Emnix78| the Founder of the Second School of Latin 
Poetijy was bom at Rudifo, in Calabria, 239 b.c. Though 
a Greek by birth, he was a subject of Borne, and served 
in the armies of the State. Cato, during his Qusostor- 
ship in 204, brought Ennius in his train from Sardinia 
to Borne. In 189 the poet was serring under M. Fulvins 
Nobilior, during his iEtolian campaign, and shared in 
the triumph of that general When fax advanced in 
life, Ennius obtained the firanchise, through the son of 
Nobilior. He occupied a small house on the Aventine, 
and maintained himself by acting as preceptor to the 
sons of the Boman nobles. The date fixed as the pro* 
bable time of his death is 169 b.o. 

The following passages relating to him should be 
examined : Lucretius, L 118 ; Horace, 8erm, L 10, 64 ; 
Spist: i. 19, 7 ; EpUt : il 1, 60 ; Ars Foet^ 66 and 
268. Cicero, who thought very differently from Horace 
on many points, did so about Ennius. Horace, in his 
later writings, sneers at the old poet : Cicero's admira- 
tion was absolute. He refers to him in a multitude of 
places. He quotes from the Annals^ on Bomulus,^ on 
Fyrrhus,^ on M.'Curius,' on Appius Ceecus,^ on an 
Eclipse of the Sun, 403 B.C.* ; on Hannibal,' on Fabius 
the Lingerer,^ on M. Com. Cethegus,' and on the Quees- 
torship of Cato.' He makes mention also of the Epi- 
charmusj^^ a didactic poem, of the Satires^^^ and of a 
Icmdatory poem on Scipio.^' The following plays, also, 
are noticed or quoted by him : the Achilles, ^^ Ajax,** 
Alcnueon,^^ Andromache,^' Cassandra, ^^ Cresphoutes,*' 
Eumenides,^' Hecuba,^ Hione,'* Iphigenia,'' Medea," 
Keoptolemus,'^ Phoenissie,'' Telamon,^ Thyestes.'^ He 
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also tells us tliat Ennius exercised his ingenuity now and 
then by making acrostics (o^oorix^'O'^* 



14. Oft, i., 81. 

15. TaBC. Qa., iv.y'S, etc. 

16. Seat., 07. 

17. Ont., 46. 

18. Anct Her., ii., 25. 

19. Tasc Qa., 1., 28. 

20. Tuso. Qa., I, 16. 

21. Tqbc. Qa., u., 19. 

22. Bepab., L, 18. 
28. Gnl, 8. 

24. De Orat., u., 87. 

25. Off., 1., 8. 

26. Ep. DiT., is., 26. 

27. Brat., 55. 

28. Div., U., 54. 



1. DiT., i., 20. 

2. Off., i, 12. 
8. Bepab., iii., 8. 

4. De Sen., 6. 

5. Bepab., L, 16. 

6. Bftlb., 22. 

7. Off., i., 24; Sen., 4. 

8. Sen., 14 ; Brat., 15. 

9. Brat., 15. 

10. DiT., ii., 56 ; Fin., iL, 82 ; 

Ep. Div., yU., 18 ; Ep., 
Att^ Ti.f 2; Inyent., i, 
19. 

11. Acad. Prior., ii., 16. 

12. Tasc. Qa., ▼., 27. 
18. Boeo. Amer., 32. 

The Annals, in eighteen books of Hexameter yerse) 
were by far his greatest work. A very small space is 
allotted to the earlier records. The First Punic War is 
omitted entirely : and the all-engrossing Hannibal makes 
his appearance as early as the 7th Book. 

His numerous Tragedies were aU translations &om, or 
adaptations of, Greek plays, the metres of the original 
being in most cases closely imitated. 

§ 2. — Plautus and Thence. 

T. Maoctub Plautus* (died 184 b.c.) Plautus was 
bom at Sarsina, a small village in Umbria, about 254. 
He must have come to Bome yery early, if we judge 
from his perfect knowledge of Latin, and his acquaint- 
ance with Greek. When about 30 years old, he was 
compelled, perhaps in consequence of his jovial, easy life, 
to turn a hand mill for a baker. While thus employed he 
wrote three plays, the proceeds of which set him up as a 
Uterary man. From this time his career of prosperity 
was unbroken till his death, which took place 184 B.O., 
six years before the battle of Pydna. 



* That this, and not M. Accios, was his real name, is shown by 
BitschL, Progr. Bann^ 1842. 
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ootemporaries, at first, were Idvins Andronicus 
and NiBTius ; afterwards, Ennius and Ceeciliua. Terence 
was bom only eleven years before liis death, and did not 
rise into eminence till thirty years after it. 

Yarro* was the great Plautine critic. He, in his 
Questiones FlaviiruB, has selected 21 out of the 130 
attributed plays of Plautus, and pronounces these only 
to be genuine. Of these, the 2lBt, called the ViduUMria^ 
has been lost : the 20 remaining Fabulas Varroniansa are 
these : 



1. Amphitmo. 

2. Asinftria. 
8. Aulnlaria. 

4. Baoebidea 

5. Captivi. 

6. Cimnilio. 

7. Oaama. 

8. CisteUaria. 
0. Bpidicutf. 

10. Hostellaria. 



11. MencBchmei. 

12. Miles GlorioBus. 

13. Mercator. 

14. Pseudolas. 

15. PGenuliu. 

16. Persa. 

17. Riideng. 

18. Stichtts. 
10. TrinammoB. 
20. Truculentos. 



Of these plays, the Cistellaria, Baochides, Pcenulus, 
and Stichus, are taken from Menander .-f the Casina and 
Budens from Diplulus ; the Mercator and Trinummus 
from Philemon. Not that Plautus followed his models 
in the way that Terence did ; he was often beholden to 
them only for the leading idea, and his dramatis peraonm 
were genuine Romans. This it was that chiefly contri- 
buted to Ids great and lasting popularity. Eiis plajrs 
were acted down to the time of Diocletian, at the end of 
the third century, a.d. 

Horace was an unfiEiyourable critic of Plautus,^ 
perhaps because the elder poet was not a dose enough 
copyist of the Greek to please the fastidions ear of the 
latter. Cicero called the Plautine wit eUganSy urbawumf 
vngeniosum^ fa^wn,^ He alludes to the hearty pleasure 

• Pom, 116 ; died, 28. 

t Menander, born at Athens, 342 ; died, 291. Diphilas, bom 
at ^ope on the Enzine, about the same time. Philemon, of Soli 
in CSlieia. First Bxhibition at Athens, 830. 

t Epitt. 2, L, 170. An, Poet., 270. $ Qfn U 29. 
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which FlantuB took in some of his own works ; * and 
speaks of great attention being paid at Borne to the 
poet's metres.t 

The chief imitations of Flantus bymodemwxitersy are — 

1. Amphitrno imitated by Molidre and Diyden. 

2. Aulularia „ Holidre {Avam). 

8. Mostellaria ,, Begoard and Addiaon. 

4. Mensechmei ,, Slakspeaae (Comedjf of Errori), 

6. TrinammujB ,, Lessing (ScheUz). 

P. TBRENTnrs Apeb (Died 169). Terence was bom at 
Carthage about 195 B.O., and was bought while a boy by 
P. Terentius Lucauus, a knight, whose names he after- 
wards bore, and who, won by the handsome person and 
fine talents of the young Libyan, brought him to Bome 
and gave him a good education. The Andria (166 b.o.), 
was his first work, and he is said to have written it at 
twenty-seven. It was the means of introducing him to 
Ladlius and the younger Scipio, both of whom treated 
him as an equal They were even said (and not denied 
by Terence himself) to have assisted him in his labours. 
He left Bome for Greece in 161, and never returned. 
The remainder of his histoiy is involyed in obscurity. 
He died, when only thirty-five, in 160 or 169 B.O. 

The six comedies which remain to us are, 

1. Andria. 4. Eunnchns. 

2. Hecyia. 5. Phormio. 
8. HeantontimommenoB. 6. Adelphi. 

That Cicero heartily admired Terence may be gathered 
finom the following references. Ep, AU, 7, 3 ; where 
he alludes to the story of Lsalius having assisted the 
poet : Tu8c Qu<b«<., 3, 27 : De Senect 18 : Be Fin. 
1, 2 : and the celebrated fragment (265 Nobbe) in direct 
praise of the poet, ending with the words-^ 

Qnidqnid oome loqnens, atqae omnia dulda dioens. 

The words vincere a/rtej as applied by Horace X to 

• De Seneet,, 14. + Ep. Div., ix., 16. 

X Epist. 2, i., 69. Other Hoiatian referenoM are, Serm,, 1, ii., 
20, and 2, iii, 262. 
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Terence, probably ezpreas the Benae in which the colii- 
▼ated Romans of hia own and later days regarded him 
as excelling. He kept close to his models : never 
violated the unities : and worked a double plot with 
great skilL In our eyes he has a higher claim to praise : 
for, though African-bom, he divides with Cicero and 
Ceosar the palm of pv/re Latinity, 

[N.B. — We can add here little more than the names 
of CoBcUiiLS and Afranius in comedy, and of Pa4:uvius 
and AUiu9 in tragedy. Pacuvius was nephew to Ennius, 
and died about 140 b.o. He formed one of Lffilius's 
literary circle, and well deserved the distinction. For 
his tragedies have more of original thought than of 
imitation about them, and display here and there great 
imaginative power. The most famous of his thirteen 
tragedies were the Antiopay satirised by Persius : and 
the Duloregten (Orestes in Slavery), founded on the 
Iphigenia in TawrU of Euripides. Attius began to write 
in the old age of Pacuvius, who patronised him. He is 
said to have written more than fifty tragedies, three of 
which (at least) were ProEtextata ; namely, the BruiuSy 
the Decius, and the MarceUua, The Bruttis was on a 
truly national subject — ^the fate of Lucretia and the 
expulsion of the Tarquins. Tet two passages, quoted by 
Cicero,* are all that remain to us. Csecilius died about 
two years before the Andria of Terence was acted, and 
was the author of forty-five plays, probably all paUiatce, 
Afranius was Terence's cotemporary, and enjoyed great 
populuiity as the author of the lowest class of togatoBy or 
comedies of low life.] 

§ 3. iMcUius. (Bom 148 ; died 103.) 

Lucilius was the connecting link between the Satire 
of the Fescennine Dialogues, and the Satire of Horace, 
Persius, and JuvenaL He was alike admired and oen 
sured by Horace ; but the fact probably is, that the 

* De Div,f L, 22. Cf. Prof. Browne's Motnan Literature, 
p. 139. 
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exoessiYe fervour of Horace's ootemporaries in their 
admiration of LudlioB, impressed him with the conviction 
that it required moderating ; and that his reprehension 
of his predecessor was mainly caused by that conviction. 
Lucilins, however, was too great a favourite for any 
attack on him to be allowed ; and the tenth Satire of 
Book L contains, accordingly, an explanation of the 
severe remarks made in Serm. L 4, 9, sqq. 

The facts of Lucilius's life were these : He was bom 
in 148 B.O., at Suessa Aunmca, and lived on terms of 
close intimacy with Scipio and Lselius. He served under 
Bdpio in the Numantian War. Unable to bear the civil 
conmiotions within the city, he retired to Naples, and 
died there, 103 b.o. 

The Satires of Ennius and Pacuvius have reached us, 
only in the form of the most meagre fragments. Pacuvius, 
indeed, we know only by report ; but there is strong 
reason to believe that the works of these poets were 
lecidedly below those of Ludliua. For, not only did 
Ludlius entertain new and wider views of Satire than 
his predecessors probably entertained, but he carried out 
his views with a new vigour of genius and pungency of 
style. He seems to have anticipated Juvenal's concep- 
tion of Satire :* 

Qaidqaid agnnt homines— votum, timor, ira, copido^ 
Gaudia, discursus — ^nostri est farrago libelti. 

And he thus added the element of positive instruction to 
compositions which had been before thought fit only to 
convey abuse and censure. 

His numerous satires were divided into thirty books. 
Six hundred fragments are all we now possess : and these 
were first collected and published by Frandscus Donsa, 
in 1597. 

• Jav. StU,, I, 86. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE PBOSB WBITEBS: CfiSAB, CICEKO, 8ALLUST, YABRO. 
THE poets; OATULLUB, LUOBETIUS, HORACE, YIBOIL. 

§ The Frose Writers. 

C. Julius CiBSAB. 

FHnci^ Dates,— Biiihj July 100. First Trimnvi- 
rate, 60. Pharsalia, 48. Thapsns, 46. Dictatorship, 
46. AssaBsiii&tion, 44. 

Of his works, we possess only the Commentaries (L e., 
the Histoiy of the first seven years of the Gallic War), 
in seven books, and the History of the Civil War, down 
to the Alexandrine War, in three books. Both histories 
are incomplete. The Histoiy of the GaUio War was 
completed in the 8th book, conmionly ascribed to Geesar^s 
friend, A. Hirtius. His other works were : 



1. ^n^teo^o in reply to Cicero's 

Cato, 

2. De Analoffidf a philologi- 

cal work, written while 
Cffisar was crossing the 
Alps, and dedicated to 
Cicero. 

3. Angitralia, or LibriAuspi- 

ciorum. 



4. De Astris, 

B. ApophtJiegfnatcty a collec- 
tion of good sayings. 

6. PoematcL Two of these, 
the '*Landes Hercnlis" 
and the ^^CBdipus," were 
Buppresaed by AngastoB. 



M. TuLLius Cicero. 

Principal Dates, — Birth, 106. Catilinarian Conspiracy 
and Cicero's Consulship, 63. Banishment, 68. Becal, 
67. Assassination, 43. 

His works are thus arranged : 

Opera Rhetorica : 



1. Anct ad Herenninm, 4 

Books. 

2. De Inventione Bhetoricft, 2 

Books. 

3. De Oratore, 8 Books. 

4. Brutus. 

Orationes. 
SpistolcB. 



5. Orator. 

6. Topica. 

7. Partitiones Oratori®. 

8. De Optimo Genere Ora- 

tomm. 
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Opera FhUoMphica : 

1. Acad. Poster, 1 Book. i 8. De Kepnblicft. 

2. Acad. Prior, 2 Books. | 9. De Legibus, 3 Books. 



8. Be Finibus, 5 Books. 

4. TuBC. QtisBst, 5 Books. 

5. De Nat. Deor., 3 Books. 

6. De Divinatione, 2 Books. 

7. DeFato. 



10. De Officiis, 3 Books. 

11. Cato Mt^or. 

12. IcbIIus. 

13. Paradoza. 

14. Oratio de Pace ; Ghrad, 

Fragmenta, — ^One of the most remarkable of these is, 
his tnuialation (a veiy early work) of the Astronomical 
Poems of Aratus, called Dioscuria and Phenomena, The 
following passage is extracted from Dean liddell's History 
of Borne,* giving, as it does in a small space, a just and 
instnictiTe view of the orator's works : ''It is to these 
productions" (the Orations and Epistles) '' that we must 
attribute the great orator's place in the Commonwealth 
of Letters. Of his Poems it were better to say nothing. 
Of his Memoirs and Historical Writings little is known, 
unless we count the fragments of the BepM^ic in this 
class. But his Rhetorical and Philosophical Essays each 
fill a goodly volume : and these writings have been the 
theme of warm admiration for ages past. Tet it is to be 
doubted whether the praises lavished upon them are not 
chiefly due to the magic influence of the language in 
which they are expressed. The Brutus is doubtless 
extremely interesting, as containing the judgment of 
Rome's greatest orator on all the speakers of his own 
generation, and of foregoing times. The Dialogues on 
' The Orator ' are yet more interesting, as furnishing a 
record of his own professional experience. But the 
philosophical works of Cicero are of little philosophical 
value. They were written, not so much to teach man- 
kind, as to employ his time at moments when he was 
banished from the oity. Their highest merits consist in 
that lucid and graceful style which seduced the great 
Italian Latinists, at the end of the fifteenth century, to 
abjure aU words and phrases that did not rest on Cice- 
ronian authority ; and which led Erasmus himself, who 

* Hittcry of Bxme^ p. 879. 
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refloated this pedantry^ to ^ spend ten years in reading 
Cicero I'" 

C. Sallustius Cbisfus. (Bom, at Amitemnmy 86. 
Died, 34. 

His extant works are, the BeUum CatUinariwn and 
the BeUwn Jugurthimmk, The first is a yalnable history ; 
the second, as a history of the war, is of no value, the 
chronology and geography (for which he cites the '^ Panic 
Books of Eang Hiempeal,") being extremely inaooarate. 
His lost works were 

(1) — HiMtorictrum libri ▼. ; perhaps from 78 to 66. 

(2) — Dua EpUtolcB de Rqsublicd Ordinandd which seem to have 

been addiessed to CSBSsar during the Spanish oampaign 

of 49. 

Sallust purposely adopted as his subject only select 
portions of Roman history, " carptim perscribens.'' His 
reason was, that this department of literature seemed to 
him to be neglected, or carelessly worked : and thus, 
where a satisfactory account already existed, he was 
unwilling to waste, in going over the same ground, 
energies which might be profitably bestowed elsewhere. 
In a philological point of yiew, the CatHine and Jugvrtha 
display the new qualities of the concentrated vigour and 
precision of which the language was capable, and which, 
as Oratory declined, were to be brought to their highest 
pitch by Tacitus. 

M. TB&ENTinByABBO. (Bom, at Beatc, 116. Died, 28.) 

His works were 

(1)— The De Re RusHcd in 8 Books. Though written when he 
was 80 years old, it is the best ancient antbority on the 
subject, being far superior to the 12 books of Columella. 

(2)— The De UngyA Loimd, in 24 Books, bU of which (5—10), 
remain. This is an inTalunble bequest, which attests at 
once the industry of Yano^ and the elementary state in 
which Philology then was. 

(8) — Minor Works consisting of Sententiot, 165 pithy sayings ; 
and of StMtura, containing an admixture of prose, and pos- 
sessing little Talne. 

Besides these, there was a huge book, now almost 
entirely lost, which gained for Yarro the title of ''most 
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learned of the Bomans." This was called Aniiqwitatwnk 
Libriy and was divided into two parts. The first, in 25 
Books, treated of the Aniiquitates Berum Humanarum : 
the second, in 16 Books, of J^erum Dwmarwn, 

§ 2. — The Poets. 

C. or Q. Yalebius Catullus. (Bom, 97(7) Died, 

47(7)) 

Catullus was bom in the neighbourhood of Verona, 
and had a house on the lovely peninsula of Sirmio, at 
the foot of Lake Benacus.** His works, 115 in number, 
have been divided into the Lyric, the Elegiac, and the 
Epigrammatic ; but the division is not exhaustive, as it 
omits the EpUhalamium Pelei et TheUdoSy in 400 hexa- 
meter lines. This poem, together with the Atye^ a 
vigorous piece, full of the dithyrambic spirit, and the 
JSUgy to Hortalus, are the most remarkable of his poems. 
The Elegy was written on the occasion of his brother's 
death, and ia the most tnily touching piece of the kind 
that has come down to us from ancient times. The 
Coma Berenicee is a masterpiece in its own way ; but it 
is an imitation of Callimachus and of the celebrated Ode 
of Sappho, t Horace, who notices Catullus only with a 
passing Bneer,:^ has been accused of jealousy, and there 
seems to be some justice in the change. 

Q. HoRATius Flagous. (Bom in the Colony of 
Yenusia, 65. Died, 8. § ) 

The following is the probable chronological order of 
his works : 



II. 0. 

Irt Book of Satires puU. 85 
2od . . .83 

Bpodes . . 81 

1—8 Books of Odes . 24 



B. 0. 
Ist Book of Episties, 

pnbL . 20 or 19 

Cumen Secnlare . . 17 
4th Book of Odes . 14 or 13 



The dates of the Second Book of Epistles and of the 

* Csrm., 81. Ad Sirm. Ine. f Carm. 51. 

X Serm.y 1, x., 18. 

§ Cf., on Ids death, Gsrm., 2, xvii^ 18. 
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An Poetioa are not asoertained ; but neither were 
poBthumoiiB. 

The Odes and the First Book of Epistles are the best 
portions for study, in order to understand the true genius 
of Horace. 

T. LnoBETTUS Oabu& (Bom, 95. Died by hia own 
hand, 60 or 61.) 

His great poem, in six books, De Eemm Natwrd^ is 
an inexhaustible field for reeearcL It is one of the few 
origvnal Latin poems ; treating of a Greek subject, and 
yery much on a Greek model, it yet flashes with constant 
splendour of originality. His crowning excellence is 
variety. Sublimity we might expect with his subject ; 
but he displays tenderness and pathos in an almost equal 
degree. His subject is a practical application of the 
Atomic Theory, and of the rationalistic philosophy of 
Epicurus. Cicero gives him faint praise :* Horace 
nowhere mentions him ; Virgil, who valued him truly 
and borrowed much from him, confesses his inferiority 
in a well-known passagcf 

P. YiBoiiJUB Mabo. (Bom, at Andes near Mantua, 
^0. Died, at Brundisium, 19.) 

For critiques on Virgil's great works, consult Dr. 
Smith's Biographical Dictionary ; Professor Conington's 
Vergili Opera^ voL L ; Dean liddell's History of Borne, 
p. 746 ; and Professor Brown's Boman LiteraturCy p. 
237 seq. The minor Poems of Virgil are, the CuUx^ 
the Cirisy the Moretwn, the Copa, and the Caialecta, 
The authorship of these pieces h not fully ascertained. 
It is possible, however, that they were among the early 
productions of VirgiL The Oris has been given to 
Com. Gallus. The short piece. Ad Venerem^ in the 
Catalecta, shows considerable elegiac power. 

* Ad. Quint, 2, iL, 4. t Georg. ii., 490. 
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feaaorof Aatrooomj, Olaacow Univer»ity.-~ 
A. Db Moboah. A.m., Trinity CoUexe, Cam- 
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altj College. London.— Rer. R MuavHT (the 
late), Caiua College. Cambridxc.— A. Boas 



— Ber. B. Svbbpibahki, A.M. (tlie lata). 
Trinity College, Cambridge.— Obob as O. 
STOKaa. A.M.. FR.S., Lueaalan Profeaaor, 
Cambridce.— CuABLBB ToMLiNsoif, I<ecttuer 
on Science, King'a College.— Bo bbbtWillii, 
A.Mn F.B.8., Jaokaoatan FroCeaaor, Cam- 
bridge. 



dLemiftxy.— Kateria Medioa, Medicine, Surgery. 

■TOBB, M.D. (the late).— B. LAHKaaTsa 
M.D.— J. Paobt, St. BartbobmeVa Hoa. 

giul.— B. PauLira, F.B.S. (tbe late).— J. 
iMOM, M.li. — SouTBwooB T. Shitx, 
M.D.— W. TooATT (the lata), Veteriaary 
Surgety. 



W. Iauit, M.D.— Db. Bbckbb (tbe late), 
of Berlin.— B. DiCKSon, M.U.— J. Parish, 
A.M.,Trlnity College, Cambridge.- E. Pbah a- 
lAHO, Pb.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on ChemUtry, 
8t. Bartbolomcw'a Hoapital.— Da. Ubbbs- 
■iu« Trinity College, Oxford.— C.J. Joan- 



Fine Arts, Sovlptiire, Painting, Ardiitectiire, ftc.— Building and 
Aigineering. — ^Musio and Mnsieal Iiutnimente. 

Painting, Hoyal Academy.— J axbi THoairB 



W. Atbtob. F.B.B.. F.S-A. (the late).— O. 
B. BvaifBLi.. C.E.— Sir C. L. Ea«ti.akb, Pre- 
atdeot of the Boyal Academy.— W. Huaaina, 
Profeaaar of Architecture at King's College. 
— H. HowaaD. B.A. (tbe late), Profe&aor of 



(Pine Arts).— B. WaaTHACOTT, B.A.— B. N. 
woBNiiM, Keeper and becretaiy of the Na- 
tional Gallery. 



NaTigation and Military Soiencei. 

PietaiorDATTBa,iroolwicb.— Hon.Captaln ■ Boyal College, Sandburtt.— ICaJor Pboctbb, 
DaTBBBtrx. BJi(.— Captain Donrbllt, (LN. Boyal Milliaiy Collega, Sandbunt.— S. M. 
—J. MaaaiXR, PwieMor of Uatbematic*, | Saxbt, BJf. 

Bnral Economy. 

BcT. W.-HicxBT.— J. CsALMBBa HoBvoN.— Bcf. W. L. BsAii (tke late), Yiear of Wiakfleld. 

MannfiEtctnres and Machinery. 

T. BaAsasT, fmibiBor of Qeometncal , taring Art aad Machinery, Kfaia's Colleaic 

Drawing. Woolvieb, and Klnj'a College, i London.-^. OoBD.—B.Noaats, KoyalAala- 

Loodon.— G. B. BuaiiBLL. C.K.— Bowa^d I tie Hociety.— A. Rosa.- J. T. BtAsxaBT.— 

Cowraa (tbe Utc), Profeaaor of Manufae- I A.UaB, M.D,F.B.R. (tbelate). 

Philology. — Mental Philosophy. — Government and Political Economy. 



W. D. CHBiaTia, A.M., Trioity College. 
Cambridge.- A. Da Moboam (Loxic).— J. 
Ilorrua, Profeaaor of Mental Philosophy, 
Unitertlty College, London— T. H. Kbt, 
A.M..Triaity College,Cambridge, and Univer- 
Mty Collage. LoBdon.-^aABbBa KsiiflaT.— 

Law and Jnrifpradenoe. 

J. T. AaeT, LL.D., Begliit Profesaor of 
ClTilLaw, Cambridge.— J .B.BuBTOB, Advo- 
eaie. Ed'Bbnrgb.-^AMKs IE. Uatib, Barria. 
ter'at-Lav.— J. C. F. 8. Dat, Barriater-at- 
Law. — T. FAX.coaxa, Barrisier-at-Lav — 
Jahxb Obah*, BarHstar-at>La».— D. Jab- 
niBB. AJM., Barriater-at-Lav. — Boaaat 
MaLcom KsBa, LLJ).. Adfoeate and Bar 



Gaoaaa Lona. A.M.— T. E. MAf, Barrister. 
at-La«. Hoa«e of Commons —Bev. A. J. W. 
MoBBisoa, A.M.^Trinity College. Cambridge. 
— O. B. Poataa, F.B.S. (tbe late), Bacreiaiy 
of tbe Board of Trade. 



rister-at-Law.— Gaoaaa Loaa. AJL-^. J. 
LoaarALR. Barriater-at-Law.— D MacLach- 
LAM, Banriater at- Law.— Mr. Serjeant Mar- 
Miaa.— Joan A. Bcsaaii.. LL.B., Barrlatar- 
at-Law. Profesaor of Kogllsb Law in ITniTcr 
sity College, London.— ALraan WAonii«TB, 
D.C.L.. Advocate, DoetonT CoouBoiiik aod 
Bamatcr-at-Law. 
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CHABLES EHIGHT'S POPTTLAB HISIOBT OF 

EHQLAND. 

PMNtiUiv JiofUJdy ia^ StiUinff Parts, vith SUd anA Woodcut nhutrationM, 

and in VoIwmm, price 9$. 



THB SIX YOLUltBS 



OF THB 



POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 



Which atB now oompletedt bring down the annals of our country from 

THE mVABIOH OF CfSAB TO THE CLOSE OF THE 

AKEBIGAir WAB. 

The work Is Inued in Monthly Parts, price 1<., with Steel and Woodcut Illas 
trations, Part 40 and Vol. VI. are now published. The work will be 
eompleted in 8 toIs. 



LORD BBOUOHAM. 

**Tem Popitlar Bistort or Evo- 
LAiTD OF Gbarlxs Knioht is of a 
somewhat higher price (comparing it 
with works issued in penuv num- 
bers) ; but the plates, as well as the 

Eaper, are greasy superior, and its 
terary merits are of a very high 
order. Indeed nothing has ever 
appeared superior, if anything has 
been published equal to the account 
of the state of commerce, govern- 
ment, and society at diflbrent pe- 
riods. — Addreuon Popular Literature, 
at the Meeting of the National Auoeia- 
tion/or the Promotion qf Social Scimce, 
October 12, 1858. 

TXIIB. 

**This is the History for English 
youth."— January 12, 1860. 

WBTKIXHTKB RBVIKW. 

"Mr. Knight's Book well deserves 
its name; it will be emphatically 
popular, and it will gain its popu- 
lanty by genuine merit It is as 
cood a booK of the kind as ever was 
written. • • • • «The Popular 
History of England ' has reachM its 
fourth volume. • • • • This ex- 
tension of the province of history to 
manners and common life, and all 
that indicates the condition of the 
people, is &r from new, but it has 
never been executed with anything 
like the happy ease with which it is 
hers attempted, not overlaying the 
pubUo mum», but inteipenetrating 



them. The author apologises for hnr- 
ing outgrown the limits originally 
proposed. This apology will he very 
readily accented by his readers, for 
no one can tnink that there is a word 
too much." 

aPBCTATOR. 

"As an immense store-house— 
some two thousand pages of facts 
bearing upon the history, religion, 
literature, arts, manners, and life of 
England from the Romans to the 
Revolution of 1688, Kitioht's Popu- 
lar HiSTORT OF BnQLAivD is bcyoud 
all question a very remarkable work. 
Not the least remarkable featufe in 
it, perhaps, is the freshness of feeling 
and the catholicity of mind which 
stiU inspire a man, whom many yet 
associate with nothing else than the 
utilitarianism of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society." 

ATHEVMUU, 

" Meantime, we very cordially re- 
commend Mr. Knight's volumes to 
the readers whom they seek. We 
know of BO history of England so 
free from preijudice, so thoroughly 
honest and impartial, so stored wi^ 
facts, fancies, and illustrations — and 
therefore none so well adapted for 
school or college as this 'Popular 
Hlfttoiy of England.' " 

OAMBRIDOB tarDKRHDKKT. 

"Nothing that we have ever met 
with has been published superior to 
this excellent and popular mstoxy.'* 



Priatsd bj Biadlnuy and Evans, WbiwMsn. 



